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CHAPTER IJ. 


Oh! T have ſuffer'd . 

With thoſe that 1 ſaw ſuffer : a brave veſſel 
(Who had, no doubt, ſome noble creatures in her) 
Daſh'd all to pieces. Oh! the cry did knock 
Againſt my very heart Poor fouls, they perith'd! 

Had I been any god of pow'r, I would 

Have ſunk the ſea within the earth; or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have ſwallowed, and 
The frighting ſouls within her, 


2 


cc 8 1 : 
EE my dear,” ſaid Mr. Tra- 
gony, as he approached his drawing 
room window after dinner, © what a 
tremendous, what an awful ſpe&acle !” 
Vor. I. B Tragony 


S HAKES PEAR. 
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Tragony Caſtle was ſituated upon a 
bold aſcent, ſcarcely a mile from the 
ſea; a noble view of which the draw- 
ing room windows commanded. 

* Itisſo indeed,” anſwered his ami- 

able conſort; and could I diveſt 
myſelf of the idea of the danger, the 
diſtreſs, and probably the deſtruction, 
it will bring to thouſands, I ſhould 
- enjoy the truly ſublime ſcene.” 
„ Oh! how it lightens, papa!“ ſaid 
Maria: © let me intreat you to with- 
draw into a room where we may ſee 
leſs of it. That black cloud which 
hangs over the ſea yonder, the flaſhes 
from it are inceſſant.” | 

6 Itis too far off, my love, to in- 
jure us, and adds unſpeakable magni- 
ficence to the picture, Have you no 
taſte, Maria, for this ſpecies of the 
ſublime?” TS 


[ 
“% None 
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None in the world papa. I ſhould 
this moment infinitely prefer a room 
| cloſe enough not only to ſhut out all 
proſpect of it, but alſo theſe burſts of 
thunder, which grow louder every 
moment, and the dreadful roaring of 
the billows.“ 

6% Endeavour, my love, to repreſs 
theſe unneceſſary fears. Ah !” added 
he, as he looked through his perſpec- 
tive, “ that all I ſaw had no more 
reaſon for alafm! Where the laſt 
foaming wave mingles with the hori- 
zon I can diſcern a ſhip.” * % 

« Good God! in what quarter?“ 
ſaid Mrs. Tragony. 

« Inthe center of the view,” 

e And the wind full to blow her on 
this rocky coaſt ?” | 

* Indeed it is, Ah! Maria, what 
are their apprehenſions who are en- 

Ky: cloſed 
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cloſed in her weak ſides, their feeble 
barriers from the foaming deep, when 

they have the dreadful proſpect of be- 
Ing in a few hours daſhed to pieces 
upon the rocks towards which they 
drive? It muſt be ſo unleſs the wind. 
almoſt inſtantly changes.” 

God of mercy !” cried Mrs. Tra- 
gony, with uplighted eyes, “oh hear 
their prayers — ſpare them.” 

Maria, with eyes ſwimming in tears, 
joined in the humane petition. 

« May the Almighty look down 
with mercy on them,” ſaid he, “for 
nothing but a miracle can fave them. 
They drive at an incredible rate to- 
wards the fatal place.“ 

5 Oh, papa, it muſt be adreadful ſight: 
yet will you give me leave to look * 
I will fix it for you, my dear.“ 
He 
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He did ſo: me applied ker eye to 


the glaſs, whilſt he directed it to the 


object. 

“ Oh,” ſhe cries, “] ſee it. Good 
God ſhe ſeems now hanging in the 
clouds. Ah! there ſhe goes now dart- 
ing into the bottom of the opening ſea. 
Alas ! ſhe muft be loſt. No, thank 
God, thank God, there ſhe is again 
ſwimming upright. Look, papa, I 
fancy they are cutting down her maſts, 
for there goes one with the ſails upon 
it fluttering on the waves. Look now 
ſhe is driving into that enormous bil- 
low—ol it will overwhelm her. Won- 
derful mercy! there ſhe is again. 
Oh good God! there is a flaſh—ſhe 1s 
ſtruck with lightening—no I believe 
it is a ſignal of diſtreſs, » Poor crea- 
tures ! is there no poſſibility of aſſiſt- 


EA, - 
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ing them? My heart bleeds for them, 
and my eyes are ſo miſty I can ſee no 
longer. Surely, papa, a boat might 
be ſent.” 
No boat can live in ſuch a ſea. 
If ſhe can ride it out free from the 
rocks till the ſtorm is over 4 

« Ah, my dear, that is not poſſible,” 
ſaid Mrs, Tragony, who had now ta- 
ken the perſpeCtive, ** for they are 
driving faſt to that ridge of unſeen 
rocks ſtrangers perhaps to the coaſt 
—their deſtruction is unavoidable, and 
muſt be ſudden.“ | 
Tears flowed from her eyes. Maria 
threw herſelf into her arms, and en— 
deavoured to flifle her ſobs in her ma- 
ternal boſ m. She kiſſed the forehead 
of her darling, but attempted not to 
| ſuppreſs 
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ſoppreſs the effuſions of a compaſſion- 
ate heart. N 
In the mean time the unhappy ob- 
ject of their contemplation drew nearer, 
and was perceptible without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the perſpective: it ſoon ſtruck 
on the rocks, and they ſaw it lay 
beating, -wave after wave . breaking 
over it; yet ſtill it kept upright, 
They will, I hope, weather it out 
till the ſtorm abates, of which I ſee 


undoubted ſymptoms, and then they | 


ſhall have inſtant aſſiſtance,” 
Maria's claſped hands and uplifted 


eyes expreſſed, without the help of . | 


words the fervent prayer of humanity: 
bur Mrs. Tragony, who ſtill held the 


y 


glaſs, ſuddenly exclaimed—“ Ah, my 


dear, it is impoſſible, for I diſcern 


fone planks ſwimming round her, and 
B 4 mne 
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ſhe is much lower in the water, though 
I can fee large cheſts throwing over 
board to lighten her. Alas! alas! 
ſee—ſhe leans on one ſide—oh ſhe is 
going —ſight of horror! How many 
unhappy mourners, diſconſolate wi- 

dows, friendleſs orphans, will this fa- 
tal hour make! Ah! that next moun- 
tainous wave muſt bring deſtruction 
with it——"tis as I feared—ſhe is gone— 
nothing remains but the trailing of the 

maſt, with the floating of the tattered 
ſails. Father of the Univerſe, oh look 
with mercy on thoſe ſouls that are now 
to appear before thee,” 


CHAPTER II. 


Poor orphan! in the wide world ſcatter'd, 
As budding branch torn from the native tree, 
SPENCERs 


A S if ſatiated with this ſacrifice 
to their fury, the elements before 
evening were ſo calmed, that though 
there was {fill a conſiderable ſwell, 
Mr, Tragony, ever active in the 
cauſe of humanity, ordered ſome 
boats to put off to ſea, in hopes of 
ſaving ſome lives from the wreck, 
and would have accompanied them 


himſelf had he not been detained 
by 
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by the apprehenſions of his wife and 
daughter for his ſafety. 

Three boats with Mr. Tragony's 
ſervants and ſome neighbouring 
fiſhermen were ſent on this errand 
of compaſſion, They picked up 
the bodies of three ſeamen, and two 
ſervants in rich liveries. 

One of the boats brought theſe to 
ſhore, where they were carried to 
the firſt cottage: but though they 
had immediate medical aſſiſtance, 
and every method tried hen known 
for the recovery of drowned' per- 
ſons, the humane efforts were with- 
out effect: probably for want of 
that refined ſkill in reſtoring ſuſ- 
pended animation, which has been 
ſince obtained, and which is one 


of 
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of the glories .of the preſent 
age, « * 
The other two boats paddled as 
near the wreck as they dared to 
do, for it formed a kind of whirl- 
pool in the water. That in which 
were Mr. Tragony's ſervants rowed 
to the far part of it, which they 
perceived by the maſts heads that 
were {ill above the water, was the 
ſide on which ſhe had heeled. They 
were attracted by ſomething white 
at the head of the top maſt, When 
the ſervants came near they per- 
ceived with aſtoniſhment that what 
they had ſeen was the white dreſs 
of a lady, which being long and 
fluttering with the wind had ſo en- 
tangled itſelf with ſome of the tackle 
as 
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as to keep her from ſinking, though 

they had reaſon to fear not from 

drowning, as her head was hanging 

in the water. 

One of the men, who was an ex- 

cellent ſwimmer, jumped into the 

fea, tore the dreſs, which was muſ- 

lin, from the maſt, and brought 

her to the ſide of the boat, where 

all aſſiſted to heave her in. She 

had a child with her, which her x 

arms had ſtiffened round in all the 

rigidity of death; the child alſo 
lad every appearance of being dead. 

4 The cloaths of both, though drenched 

and diſcoloured by the waves, marked 


a ſuperior ſtation of life: and though 
j bloated and deformed by the un- 
happy cataſtrophe of her fate, it 
i | WAY 
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was not difficult to diſcern in the 
lady, youth, beauty, and elegance. 

Had not the hearts of her aſſiſt- 
ants been humanized in the ſervice 
of a maſter, the leading trait in 
whoſe character was benevolence, 
the object before them muſt have 
ſofrened the moſt fugged nature. 
Their hard features worked with the 
emotion of compaſſion; the tear of 
pity courſed down their ſunburnt 
55 cheeks as they plycd their oars; and 
immediately on touching the ſhore 
one of them ran off to the caitle, 
with intelligence of the incident. 

It's humane inhabitants did not 
heſitate what to do: a large and * 
{ſtrong ſheet was ſent by the ſervant, 
on which to bear her in the ſame _ 2 

manner 
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manner as a wounded officer 1s car- 


ried from the field of battle in his 


ſaſh; a meſſenger was diſpatched to 


the next town for a medical gentle- 


man of great eminence, and a bed 
prepared for her reception. 

She was received by the Tragony 
family in a manner which did ho- 
nour to their feelings: with great 
difficulty her arms were untwined 
from her lovely child, which was a 
girl apparently about two years old, 


and. every method, every experi- 


ment which reaſon, which cuſtom, 


or the beſt medical ſkill could ſug- 


. geſt, were all tried for the reſtora- 
| tion of both, \ 


Alas ! in vain were they tried for 


the reanimation of that unfortunate 


mother, 
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mother, though prolonged with un- 
wearied and unceaſing aſſiduity for 
A many hours : but the child, who by 
being claſped ſo cloſe had been pre- 
vented from ſwallowing ſo large a 
quantity of water, and being at that 
early age perhaps better able to ex- 
iſt without the reſpiration of air, 
quickly gave ſigns of life. 

What were the tranſports of Ma- 
ria as ſhe hung over it, when ſhe 
ſaw the blood reviſit it's beauteous 
check, and it opened its fine blue. 

eyes! Enviable feelings! exqui- 
ſite in proportion to the benevo- 
lence which gave them birth, and 
which formed its ſweet, its extatic 
reward! 


« What a little angel it is, my 
dear Mama! Did you ever fee any 


thing 
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thing half ſo beautiful? What a 
complexion ! what eyes! Can you 
ſpeak, my little charmer ?” 
„Mamma!“ ſaid the child: 
& where is my mamma? Are we 
ſtill in the water, mamma ?—when 
ſhall we get out of the naſty water ?” 

4 You are not now in the water, 
my ſweet little creature: and tell 
me, what is your name?“ 

ie Perſce.” 

« Perſec ? 

« Yes, Perſee—Perſiana.” 

& And what elſe ?” 

“ Perſiana, mamma's darling, 
Where is mamma? Are we come 
to ſee my papa ?” 

After repeated inquiries, put into 
a thouſand ſhapes, nothing more 

was 
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was to be learned from the child; 
and unfortunately there was nothing 
in the pockets of the lady which 
could enable them to diſcover either 
her name or quality, but from her 
dreſs and ornaments it was impoſſi- 
ble not to conclude ſhe was of ſu- 
perior rank, A valuable watch, 
with a rich chain, and ſeals and 
trinkets of great price, were by her 
ſide; a miniature portrait of a gen- 
tleman, encircled with brilliants, was 
ſuſpended by a ribband from her 
neck. This was carried to the lit- 
tle Perſiana; who, weak and lan- 
guid as ſhe was, ſtarted up at the 
ſight of it. Oh! my papa!” 
ſhe cried—and ſnatching it eagerly 
from the perſon's hand who held it, 
= Vol; C preſſed. 
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preſſed it to her ruby lips: then 
ſnewing it to Maria, in whoſe arms 
ſhe was —“ See my papa ue are 
going over the great ſea to papa. — 
Did my mamma ſend me this? — 
Put it round my neck, then J ſhall 
be like mamma. — Where is mam- 
ma? is ſne in the water?“ 

To divert her attention, they tied 
the picture round her little neck, 
which pleaſed her highly: the brace- 
lets were alſo brought to her; they 
were pearl, with miniature por- 
traits, ſet with diamonds. 

© Look, Miſs,” ſhe cried, “ this 
is grand papa—and ſee here, here is 
grand mamma.“ 

«© Theſe are their pictures, my 
charmer : but where is grand papa 


and grand mamma?“ 
Oh 


* 
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« Oh they are in heaven with the 
angels.“ 

Beſides theſe coſtly ornaments 
were ſeveral other little things of va- 
lue in the pockets of the lady, ſuch 
as a rich etwee, an enamelled tooth 
pick caſe mounted in gold, &c. which 
evinced both taſte and opulence. 
When all hope of recovering the 
lady was at length diſſipated, theſe 
reliques were all collected and de- 
poſited in a little caſcet. We 
will take care of them,” ſaid Mr. 
Tragony,“ and we will take care of 
the child: it's parents muſt be of 
conſequence, There will undoubt- 
edly be enquiries made after it by 
it's remaining relations, and they 
ſhall find we have not been deficient 

C2 0 
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in the duties of benevolence. But 
as it may be ſuppoſcd that all pe- 
riſhed with the veſſel, we will - an- 
nounce the child's ſafety to the 


world in the public papers.” 


Accordingly advertiſements were 
inſerted in moſt of the London pa- 
pers, but without effect, for no fort 
of notice was taken of them: and 
the little Perſiana, in the tender at- 
tentions of this humane family, ſoon 
loſing all remembrance of former 
attachments, became happy in it's 
protection. Could the whole king- 
dom have afforded a more felicitous 
alylum to the helpleſs and friendleſs 
orphan? The breaſts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tragony were the refidence 
of every virtue, and the ſoul of 
their 
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their amiable daughter a fair tran- 
ſcript of their wn. 

Maria at the time of the ſhip- 
wreck was about twelve years old, 
but with a mind matured beyond 
her age: at her earneſt importu- 
nity the entire care of the little girl 
was delegated to her; * and'T have 
thought of a name for her, mamma,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © for you know we muſt 
give her ſome name: ſhe ſhall if 
you pleaſe be called Merfille, which 
is you know /za-maid, a name of 
ſome propriety, 1s it not, as'ſhe. 
was taken from that element?“ 


See then the little Perfana Mer. 
fille under the care of her young pe- 
troneſs; who, proud of the charge, 
exerted her utmoſt powers for her 

C3 inſtruc- 


* 
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inſtruction and amuſement. Never 
was governeſs more attentive to a 


* pupil never was pupil more do- 
cile, or quicker in imbibing inſtruc- 


tion; and their affection was warmly 


reciprocal. 


Mr. Tragony, who carried his 
ideas beyond the fixed and ſettled 
rules,” was ſo perfectly perſuaded 
that the parents of the child were 
of quality, to whom ſhe would be 
one time or other reſtored, that he 
would have thought himſelf guilty of 
a moſt unpardonable negle& of the 
duty impoſed on him by the imme- 
diate hand of Providence, which 
had conſigned her to his care by ſo 
uncommon an incident, had he 


+ omitted any thing in her inſtruction 


' and 
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and education to render her worthy 
of them; no pains therefore nor any 
expence were ſpared in either, 
Though at a great diſtance from 
the capital, Tragony Caſtle was not 
far from the provincial town, from 
whence maſters were drawn for the 
inſtruction of Maria in muſic, danc- 
ing, drawing, the languages, &c. 
of their inſtruction Perſiana partook 
alſo, and when the education of 
Maria was finiſhed, their viſits were 
continued to the fair foundling. 


PER SIANA. 


CHAPTER III. 


The ſeas ran high tw-as ſuch a day as this 


When firſt I ſaw Ulyſſes! 
f | HUGHEY 


A BOUT ſix years after the pro- 


vidential reſcue of Perſiana from the 
waves, Mr. Tragony was ſuddenly 
ſnatched from his family by an 
apoplectic fit : but though he made 
no pecuniary proviſion for his fair 
ward, as he uſed to call her and 
actually regarded her, yet his wi- 
dow, bleſſed with equal benevolence 
of heart, and governed by the ſame 

principles, 
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principles, left her no reaſon to la- 
ment that omiſſion; ſhe was treated 
with equal tenderneſs, and her edu- 
cation went on with the ſame aſſidu- 
ous care. e Kt 

Mr. Tragony, whoſe temper had 
inclined him to retirement, had 
lived almoſt ſecluded from the world 
in his family manſion, little known 
and leſs viſited: but ſoon after his 
death Mrs. Tragony, in compliance 
with her daughter's wiſhes, who 
was deſirous of a more expanded 
ſociety, took a houſe for the win; 
ter at Trenton, a town not far 
diſtant, where they encreaſed their 
acquaintance, and partook of thoſe 
diverſions the. place afforded. 

The heireſs of a large fortune 


will never be deſtitute of profeſſed 
admirers, 
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admirers,though ſhe may be deficient 
in beauty or grace: a girl therefore 
who poſſeſſed both, like Maria, with 
the univerſal magnet, gold, added, 
may be ſuppoſed to attract all hearts: 
her own however remained un- 
touched amidſt innumerable candi- 
dates for her hand, and having 
amuſed herſelf awhile with their 
flatteries, ſhe became diſguſted with 


their unvarying and ſenſeleſs reitera- 


tion, and at the return of ſpring 
accompanied her mother back to 
Tragony Caſtle without one ſigh of 
regret, 

The ſummer paſt pleaſingly on in 
rural amuſements, occaſional viſits 
to and from their acquaintance at 
Trenton, and in the inſtruction of 
Perſiana, 


The 
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The ſun was approaching the 
autumnal equinox, when after a 
very ſtormy and tempeſtuous night, 
the morning appearing remarkably 
pleaſant, Maria and her pupil took 
a walk towards the ſea, a prome- 
nade of which Perſiana was parti- 
cularly fond; for beſides enjoying 
a fine view of the ocean, the no- 
bleſt of all objects, ſhe generally, 
after ſuch a night as the foregoing, 
found upon the ſtrand a number of 
marine productions, and curioſities, 
which ſhe treaſured up with great 
care, for the furniſhing a little kind 
of grotto in the garden, in the form- 
ing and ornamenting of which Mrs, 
Tragony indulged her. 

At ſuch times alſo ſhe uſed to en- 
gage Maria in a minute detail of 


every 


1 8 
* 
of 
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every circumſtance relative to the 
fate of her mother, and at her re- 
queſt the fatal rocks on which the 
veſſel ſtranded had been ſo often 
pointed out, that ſne was perfectly 
acquainted with their ſituation, 
though they were not diſcernable 
but at very low water. | 

* Inviting as they had thought the 
morning, they found the wind too 
bluſtering, and the ſea too rough 
and ſwelling for their uſual prome- 
nade on the beach; but unwilling 
to loſe their walk, they took their 
way to a bold and rocky promon- 
tory, which commanded a view the 
moſt extenſive; and Maria, being 
fatigued with the rough aſcent, and 


the wind blowing in her face, ſat 


down 4 
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down on a piece of rock, and Per- 
ſiana by her. ; 

One ſhip only was in fight, which, 
as their proſpect was confined to the 
main, of courſe engtoſſed their atten- 
tion. 

Living ſo near the ſea, often con- 
verling on nautical ſubjects with 
her poorer neighbours, and now and 
then going out on little ſailing par- 
ties, had rendered Maria in ſome 
meaſure acquainted with the com- 
mon modes of navigating a ſhip. 

As this veſſc] approached, Maria 
fancied ſhe made a very ſingular 
appearance; her fails were neither 
propetly ſpread or furled, but hung 
flapping and awkwardly on her 
malis; and ſhe ſeemed to be driven 
mor by the power of the wind and 
the 
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the current, both which ſat in for 
the ſhore, than-guided by her pilor, 
though the weather was by no means 
ſufficiently boiſterous to deprive her 
of the direction of her rudder. 

However governed, ſhe came for- 
wards at a great rate, and it was 
certain, unleſs her courſe was ſud- 
denly changed, ſhe muſt ſtrike on 
thoſe very rocks on which the mo- 
ther of Perſiana was loſt. 

Theſe conjectures and apprehen- 
ſions Maria communicated to her 
young companion, whoſe mind, 
ſuſceptible of the keeneſt and ſtrong- 
eſt ſenſations, was alarmed at a dan- 
ger ſo ſimilar to that which had de- 
prived her of every natural friend; 
ſhe became frantic to alarm the ma- 
riners, who were probably ignorant 
of 
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of the coaſt, with their perilous ſi- 
tuation, and ran like a lapwing to 
the hut of a poor fiſherman which 
was near the cliff to prevail on him 
to put off his boat for that purpoſe: 
But the old man, who found in his 
own breaſt no emotions of compaſ- 
ſion ſufficiently ſtrong to combat 
the danger of the attempt, made ſy 
many objections to going out on ſo 
rough a ſea, and at laſt on her teaz-, 
ing; though he pretended to conſent, 
was ſuch a long time preparing 
himſelf, that the very thing hap- 
pened ſhe had been anxious to pre- 
vent—the ſhip ſtruck upon the 
rocks, where it lay beating ſo vio» 
lently, that it was not poſſible ir 
could remain long without going to 
pieces, 


Maria, 
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Maria, expecting now every mo- 

ment to {ce boats put out from the 
ſhip to ſave the crew, and that the 
ſtrand would in a ſhort time be co- 
vered with ſailors, was hurrying 
home; but Perſiana, impelled by 
an unealy curioſity to watch the 
fate of the veſſel, perſuaded her to 
- ſtay a little longer; and no boats 
appearing, ſhe ran down tothe beach 
where the old man ſtill lingered 
with his boat, and emptied the con- 
tents of her purſe into his hand to 
induce him to put off to the ſhip 
and offer his aſſiſtance, 

This ftimulus to humanity would 
perhaps have been inſufficient had 
not Maria, who by this time joined 
her, reinforced it by a promiſe 
much more ample than her little 

friend's 
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friend's purſe contained; and he at 
laſt conſented, having called his ſon 
to him, whom he perceived at a little 
diſtance, and took into the boat with 
him. | "x | 

As they approached the ſhip, which 
ſtood upright wedged in as it were 
amongſt the rocks, they were greatly 
ſurpriſed to hear no bullle of ſeamen 
and not one appear. | 
She muſt have been left in the 
ſtorm, veather, to be zure,” ſaid the 
young fellow. 

FThe better then for me and thee,” 
replied the other; © we may get ſome 
pickings.“ 

True, we might, but who would 
wenter for them? not I, for to my 
thinking ſhe is now ſinking,” _ 

Vol. I. D Fool! 
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4 Fool ! ſhe may beat a pieces, but 
how can ſhe ſink as ſhe hes? I tell 
| thee we may have good booty, come 
along.” 

Whilſt they were thus talking a 
beautiful large curl-coated ſpaniel ran 
whining up upon the deck, and the 
young man with a wantonneſs of cru- 
elty threw a large ſtone at him which 
happened to be in the boat, but was 
ſo bad a markſman as not to hit the 
dog, though he frightened: him, and 
ſent him yelping down from whence 
he came. 

They now clambered into the veſ- 
ſel eager as wolves in the ſcent of 
prey; but entering the cabbin where 
the dog had taken refuge, were equally ' 
aſtoniſhed and diſappointed to ſee ly- 


ing | 
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ing on the floor a genteelly dreſſed | 
young man, 

He was alive, but did not appear 
to obſerve their entrance. He ſeemed 
to be in an agony of pain, and his eyes 
rolled round in an unmeaning glare. 

They looked at each other—both 
conceived the ſame inhuman thought, 
yet conſcious of the guilt, and aware 
of the danger, as they knew the young 
ladies waited on the beach. for their 
return, the propoſition died on their 
lips. 

Their ideas were however ſufficiently 
evident to each other withovt the help 
of words; for it is eaſy from what 
paſſes. in a man's own mind to deve- 
lope in a ſimilar ſituation the ſenti- 
ments of a kindred foul, . 
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% No,” ſaid the old man, replying 
to the caſt of his ſon's eye, © it will 
be ſafer to carry him on ſhore, Young 
Madam Tragony will reward us well 
if nobody elſe do, and that muſt con- 
tent us 7ow. What chear, maſter, 
| What chear ?” added he to the gentle- 
man, but received no other anſwer 
than a wild ſtare, and a groan of an- 
guiſh, Without any farther ceremony 
they prepared to carry him out of the 
cabbin : one taking him by the ſhoul- 
ders, the other by the legs, when they 
diſcovered that one of them was dread- 
fully broken. A dirty mattraſs laid 
upon the floor, off which he had rolled 
in the agitations of his pain. We 
had better put him on that there thing, 
veather, and carry him upon it,“ ſaid 
the ſno. | yy 
8 They 
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They did ſo, got him with great 
difficulty down the ſhip's ſide into the 
boat, (into which the dog alſo jumped 
after them) and paddled to land. 
Young Madam Tragony and her 
Protege were ſtanding upon the beach 
impatient for their return: they ran 
down to the water's edge; the dog 
| ſprang out of the boat, ſwam to them, 
fawned upon them; then plunged into 
the water again, ſcrambled into the 
boat, and ſtood whining over his maſ- 
ter. | F356 | 
The two fiſhermen brought the gen- 
tleman to land: but being unable to 
carry him to Tragony Cattle, the young 
man was diſpatched for affiſtance, and 
the young ladies watched their charge, 
whilſt the old man. took care of his 
Boat but he took' no kind of notige 
b Dy: | . 
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of them or any thing elſe; and had 
been entirely paſſive in all the efforts 
to bring him from the ſhip. Maria 
and Perſiana agreed that he looked 


about four and twenty, that his dreſs , 
was that of a gentleman, that his per- 
ſon appeared elegant, and his features, 
though diſtorted with pain, handſome. 

Aſſiſtance arriving he was carried 
on the mattraſs to Tragony Caſtle, 
where the lady of that hoſpitable man- 
ſion with equal prudence and benevo- 
lence had ſoon every thing ready for 


his reception, and a ſkilful ſurgeon 


ſent for, who not only found an ex- 
ceeding bad fracture of the limb, but 
a very alarming contuſion on the head, 
which had occaſioned the wildneſs and 
ſtupor, 
By 
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By the extreme care and ſkill with 
which this gentleman was attended, 
he was ſooner in a ſtate of convaleſcence 
than was at firſt expected. 
As ſoon as it was ſafe to talk with 
him, Mrs. Tragony ſignified a deſire 
of eaſing the apprehenſions under 
which his friends muſt neceſſarily 
ſuffer in the uncertainty of his fate: 
but his reply was, that he had none 
near or dear enough to render his ab- 
ſence of any conſequence to their feel+ 

ings; he only wiſhed to have a ſervant 

ſent for, whom he had left ill of a fever 
at Trenton. a). 2 
When he became able to converſe, 
he told her that he was called Sir 
George Patterſon, that he had been at 
Trenton races, where he had formed 
a party wich ſeveral other gentlemen 
D 4 to 
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to ſhoot ſea fowl on P-— iſland, for 
Which purpoſe they had hired a veſſel 
to convey them; that they had found 
very fine ſport, but after the fatigues 
of the day, had made .ſo exceedingly 
free with the wine they had brought 
with them, and had very imprudently 
made the ſeamen ſuch partakers of 
their jollity, that every creature re- 
turned on board in a ſtate of intoxica- 
tion. Unfortunately a ſtorm ſoon af-, | 
ter their quitting the iſland overtook 
their ill managed veſſel, and by way of 
diſpelling it's terrors from, their minds 
they had done LY thing which 
they ought not to have done, and con- 
verted their inebriety into madneſs by 
ſwallowing large quantities of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; when each thinking him- 
ſelf exceedingly clever in navigating 
the 
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the ſhip, employed themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as without doubt added to 
the danger of their ſituation. He ſaid 
he believed himſelf to be the ſobereſt 
man amongſt them, but after ſome 
hours of confuſion he remembered no- 
thing more, than clambering one of 
the maſts to aſſiſt in furling a fail, 
from which period he had no recollec- 
tion till he found himſelf on a bed in 
a ſtrange apartment. | 

The circumſtances which followed, 
as afterwards appeared, were thele: 
Sir George fell from the maſt, and his 
companions too im up in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, carried him into the ca- 
bin; where, after ſuch applications as 
the ſtate of their underſtandings and 
the hurry of their ſituation allowed, he 
giving no ſigns of life, they concluded 
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him dead; and in a ſhort time after a 
leak being diſcovered in the ſhip, their 
fears encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
fancying themſelves much nearer land 

than they really were, they made the 
ſeamen hoiſt out their boat, and every 
one quitted the veſſel, without think- 
ing of the body of their friend, and af- 
ter ſuffering great hardſhips, at laſt 
got on ſhore on one of the iſlands of 
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CHAPTER IV. 


— 1 
Have giv'n you here a thread of mine own life, 


Or that for which I live. 
SHAKESPEARs 


Wu EN Sir George Patterſon was 
ſufficiently recovered to ſee company - 
in his apartment the young ladies as 
well as Mrs. Tragony frequently viſited 
him, His recent great obligations to 
this amiable family rendered him per- 
fectly awake to their merit: he d iſ- 
cerned the goodnefs of Mrs. Tragony's 
heart ſhining in her countenance, and 
perceived her greateſt pleaſure was 1n 
imparting happineſs to others. Plain, 
; unaffected, 
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unaffected, and unceremoniovs in her 
manner, ſhe poſſeſſed the principles 


of tru@ politeneſs unincumbered with 


its unneceſſary forms; and totally un- 
acquainted with the great world, her 
good nature and good ſenſe preſerved 
her as effectually from the moſt diſtant 
rudeneſs as if ſhe had been educated in 
the moſt refined Court in Europe. 
Maria, though not critically hand- 
ſome, had that ſpirit and animation in 
her countenance which. perhaps pleaſe 
more than beauty: her perſon, though 
ſmall, was extremely elegant; ſhe 
played beyond mediocrity both on the 
harpſichord and harp; and accompa- 
nied them with a voice, which if it 
could not boaſt very extenſive powers, 


yet poſſ. ſſed a moſt enchanting ſweets 
2 neſs; 
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neſs; her converſation had great viva- 
City, and her mind was well informed, 
Perſiana, then about ten years old, 
he thought the moſt beautiful and moſt 
pleaſing child he had ever ſeen; the 
new fallen ſnow was not of a purer 
whiteneſs than her ſkin, through which 
you diſcerned the blood meandering in. 
a thouſand azure veins; a profuſion of 
the paleſt auburn hair played in gloſſy 
ringlets on her elegant turned ſhoul- 
ders, and- ſhading her e half 
hid her fine blue eyes; the roſes of 
health bloomed on her dimpled cheek 
in their richeſt glow, her lips ſhamed 
the coral, and her ſmall and even teeth 
were of the moſt pearly whiteneſs. 
With a memory the moſt tenacious 
and an extenſive capacity, no pains or \ 
expence had been ſpared in her educa- 
tion: 
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tion: ſo that in her acquirements of 
knowledge, and her accompliſhments 
in the dighter and more ornamental 
matters, ſhe was for her years a perfect 
- prodigy, | 

If Sir George found the family of 
Tragony Caitle agreeable, they were 

no leſs charmed with him. Poliſhed 
manners, a ſoft and inſinuating addreſs, 
a perfect knowledge of men and 


things, aided by a liberal education, 


much good ſenſe, and more vivacity, 
would. have rendered his converſation 
pleaſing in every circle; it was pecu- 


. - harly fo then in one whoſe amuſements 


were contracted to ſuch a narrow boun- 
dary, and whoſe acquaintance com- 
prehended not one character half fo 


amiable. 


Maria, whoſe heart had been hi- 
therto unſuſceptible of the tender paſ- 


ſion, 
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ſion, became imperceptibly enſlaved; 
and Sir George, whoſe penetration was 
extremely quick in whatever related 
to love, diſcerned very clearly his 
power e' er ſhe ſuſpected it herlelf. 
Matrimony had been with him, till 
this time, an object of derifion ; but 
he now reflected that a girl of large 
fortune, pleaſing perſon, intelligent 
mind, and elegant manners, unvitiated 
by a town education, and of whoſe af- 
fection for him he had the moſt une- | 
quivocal proofs, was an object worthy 
his moſt ſerious attention; and that 
if he ever did enter the pale, it was 
impoſſible for him to chooſe better. 
His mind ſoftened by ſickneſs, his 
heart ſubdued by gratitude, ſoon fixed 
his wavering inclinations in favour of 
a union fo reaſonable, ſo deſirable, and 


accelerated 
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accelerated a declaration of his ſenti- 
ments, | 
Mrs. Tragony, to whom her daugh- 
ter very properly referred him, with 


LY 


that explicitneſs which became her 


character, at once ſincere yet unwound- 
ing, after expreſſing a very warm ap- 
probation of him as far as their preſent 
acquaintance had enabled her to judge, 
hinted a wiſh to enquire farther into 
his conduct and character, e'er her final 
deciſion on ſo important a point, in 
which her daughter's happineis was 
ſo much involved. 

Sir George acknowledging the rea- 


| ſonablenels of the deſire, confeſſed that 


his conduct hitherto would not ſtand 
the teſt of ſtiict inveſtigation, Edu- 
cated with ail the indulgence of an' 


any child, becoming by his parent's 7 


death, 
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death early maſter of his conduct; 
chuſing, young-man- like, his acquain- 
tance more for the brilliance of their 
talents than for the purity of their 
principles. In ſuch a predicament was 
it poſſible not to fall into error? Could 
a youth ſo circumſtanced eſcape the 
contagion of vice? : 
But he had ſeen the folly. of the life 
in which he had been engaged : he was 
charmed with the beauty of virtue; 
he was determined on a total reforma- 
tion of his conduct; and his reſolution 


could not fail of being permanent if 


ſhe would honour him with the hand 
of her charming daughter. 

But that after making this frank 
confeſſion, in which he entreated her 
lenity for one part of his conduct, he 
wiſhed her to make every poſſible en - 
quiry : he would himſclf enable her 

Vol. I. 3 ſo 
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ſo to do by directing her to thoſe peo- 
ple who were beſt able to inform her: 
ſhe would find, that though he had 
been no anchorite in his pleaſures, he 
had never been guilty of any action 
incompatible with the character of a 
gentleman and a man of honour. 

All due enquiries were made; but 
Sir George having thus obviated the 
only objection— the ſenſuality of his 
character, Mrs. Tragony finding it in 
other reſpects truly eſtimable, no longer 
heſitated to put him in poſſeſſion of 
the deareſt treaſure ſhe had on earth 
he was indiſſolubly united to the amia- 
ble Maria, whom if he loved not with 
that paſſionate fondneſs which ſhe felt 


for him, he yet eſteemed as the firſt 
and beſt of her ſcx, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ah! then! inſtead of love-enliven'd cheeks, 
Of ſunny features, and of ardent eyes, 
With flowing rapture bright; dark looks ſuc- 
ceed 
Suffus'd and glaring with untender fires ; 
A clouded aſpect and a burning cheek, 
Where the whole poiſon'd ſoul, . ſits, 
And frightens love away. 
THOMSON, \ 


M RS. Tragony ſurvived the union 
of her beloved daughter with Sir 
George Patterſon only three years; 
during which ſhe had the felicity to 
obſerve that he made the tendereſt and 
moſt attentive of huſbands, Lady 
Patterſon had juſt lain in of her ſecond 

E.2 child, 
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4 child, which was a lovely girl, as the- 
firſt. was a fine boy, when Mrs. Tra- 
gony, who had been ſome days un- 
well, was ſrized with ſo violent a fever 
as to deprive her inſtantly of her ſenſes, 
and five days after of her life. 

She, no more than her hufband, 
had made any proviſion for Perſiana in 
her will, depending perhaps on her 

one time or other being reſtored to her 
friends, which would render ſuch a 
bequeſt unneceſſary; and relying on 

the affection of her daughter, who 
found no reſtraint: to her generous love 
for that orphan from her huſband, 
among the blemiſhes in whoſe charac- 
ter avarice was by no means conſpicu- 
ous. 8 . | 

Ihhe death of her mother had nearly 

7 proved fatal to Maria: a long and 

dangerous illneſs was the conſequence 
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of the perturbation and grief of her 
mind acting on her weakened frame, 
which left her fo extremely languid 
and ſpiritleſs, that change of air and 
objects were thought abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; and Sir George, whoſe tender- 
neſs was unabated, took her to town; 
thinking the novelty of the ſcene, and 
a round of diverſions, the moſt proba- 
ble means of diſpelling the melancholy 
in which ſhe was involved. But con- 
trary to his expectations the experi- 
ment failed; her health indeed was 
amended, but a languor, a gloom tilt 
hung on her ſpirits, which rendered 


her incapable of amuſing, or being a- 


muſed. 

A vapouriſh wife is but an inſipid 
companion for a young and lively huſ- 
band: Sir George, who at firſt bad 
been exceedingly atcentive, grew by 
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degrees remiſs ; that ſprightly good 
humour which had given zeſt to their 
domeſtic pleaſures was flown; his 
home afforded him but little pleaſure ; 
Lady Patterſon was ſeldom willing to 
accompany him abroad; yet abroad 
he was obliged to ſeek for amuſement, 
and he by degrees became perfectly 
reconciled to her abſence ; former ac- 
quaintances were renewed, and with 
them, unhappily, former habits re- 
- curred, 
Time, medicine, and amuſement, at 
length had their uſual effects: Lady 
Patterſon regained her chearfulneſs, 
and again mingled with the world; 
Sir George, who eſteemed her highly, 
, fill treated her with great politenels, 
but it was not long ere ſhe remarked it 
Vas mere politeneſs, and ſhe too plainly 
perceived 


by 
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perceived a growing coldneſs in his 
manner. | 

An only and beloved child, Lady 
Patterſon, from her cradle, had ſcarcely 
known contradiction: this unlimited 
indulgence, which would have had 
very ill effects on a weak mind, or a 
bad temper, rendered her, who had 
equal good ſenſe and good humour, 
neither whimſical nor imperious; but 
it however unfitted her for bearing 
with patience the common croſſes and 
vexations of life, and rendered her 
incapable of practiſing thoſe honeſt 
arts, by which domeſtic happineſs 1s 
preſerved; for ſhe, whoſe own incli» 
nations had never been thwarted, who 
had been habitually taught to expect 
the muſt implicit yieldingneſs to her- 
ſelf, was ill qualified for the arduous 
talk of ſtudying the wiſhes, or humour- 
| E 4 ing 
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ing the will of others, and winning 
the refractory heart to it's duty, by 
ſoft compliances, and all the irreſiſtible 
charms of tender blandiſnment. 

She loved Sir George with ardour, 
and the firſt idea of his wavering affec- 
tion filled her ſoul with agony ; inca- 
pable of concealing her feelings, ſhe 
reproached him with it, with many 
_ profeſſions of unaltered love, he de- 
nied the charge, and for a time per- 
ſuaded her ſhe was miſtaken, 

But the tormenting ſentiment hav- 
ing once found entrance, ſoon recurred : 
reproaches were repeated with more 
bitterneſs, and were combated with 
leſs tender aſſeveration of affection : 
tears, ill hun our, gloom, enſued. Sir 
George was now lets than ever at home, 
and the impolitic Maria, inſtead of en- 
dcavouring to render his houſe agreea- 


ble 
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ble during thoſe hours which he ſpent 
there, and to win by obligingneſs his 
longer ſtay, drove him from thence by 
her upbraidings for not ſceing him of- 
tener; and inſtead of attempting to 
allure his heart back from thoſe new 
attachments ſhe ſuſpected, by thoſe 
attractions of good humour, vivacity, 
and underſtanding, which had firſt 
captivated him, ſhe quenched every re- 
maining ſpark of partiality by cloudy 
looks, ſarcaſtic ſpeeches, and ſullen 
demeanors. : 
Ah! why, you wives who weep the 
neglect of your ſtraying huſbands, 
why will you give their wanton miſtreſſes 
ſuch advantage over you? Your fea- 
tures are diſtorted by frowns and an- 
ger, thcirs embelliſhed with ſmiles and 
good humour; you repel the wanderer 
by petulance and reproaches, they in- 
vile 
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vite him with kindneſs and blandiſh- 
ment: ah! why will you enable him to 
juſtify his conduct to his own heart, 
for preferring an amiable to a diſguſt- 
ing object? Let your conteſt with 
your rival be the art of pleaſing : let 
her not excel you in complaiſance, 
chearfulneſs, and good humour, Equal 
to her in theſe irreſiſtible attractions, 
ſuperior to her in virtue, in native” 
worth, in the charms of a cultivated 
mind, muſt you not in the end be tri- 
umphant? After a little youthful ex- 
eurſiveneſs, the charm of novelty once 
diſpelled, reaſon will reaſſume her 
throne, and your empire 1n his heart 
will be re-eſtabliſhed on a firmer foun- 
dation than before. 

Happy had it been for Lady Patter- 
ſon had ſentiments ſuch as theſe actua- 
a her conduct! Sir George, whoſe 
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really generous ſpirit might have been 
influenced in her favour by tenderneſs 
and endearment, became irreclaimable 
by the fury of her diſappointed paſ- 
ſion ; ſhe had the folly to bribe his 
ſervant to betray the aſſignation of his 
maſter, and the madneſs to break in 
upon it, It would be diſagreeable to 
Cclineate the ſcene which followed: 
ſhe had now made herſelf the aggreſ- 
ſor; her violence was reſented as an 
injury; the breach became jirrepara- 
ble, and the huſband and wife ſeparated. 
The wretched Lady Patterſon re- 
tired with her two children and Per- 
ſiana to Tragony Caſtle : but though 
ſhe deeply regretted the eis of her 
conduct, yet, viewing her own actions 
through too partial a medium, ſhe was 
not perfectly awakened to the errors 
of it: ſhe reviewed the paſt with more 
of 
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of bitterneſs than remorſe, and love 
and anger bore an equal re in her 
perturbed boſom. 

Separated from a huſband ſo fondly 
loved, the world to her loſt it's charms; 
ſhe ſecluded herſelf entirely from ir, 
and enjoyed no pleaſure but in the 
education of her children, to which ſhe 
gave all her time and attention, and in 
which ſhe was greatly aſſiſted by Per- 
ſiana, who in her efforts on the occa- 
Hon ſeemed to wiſh, in ſome mcalure, 
to repay. the obligation ſhe was under 
for her own education; and the ad- 
vantage was reciprocal ; for knowledge 
was not only derived to the young 
people by her inſtructions in a much 
more pleaſing manner than from their 
mother, who in the diſappointments 
and bitterneſſi s. of life had loſt much 


of that ſweetneſs of temper for which 
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her youth had been diſtinguiſhed; but 
her own ſentiments became more refined 
and clear by communication; precepts 
of virtue were more determinate and 
ſtrongly fixed by the attempt to inculcate 
them on others; and accompliſhments 
of every kind more perfect by conſt ant 
exertion and practice. 

In the proper inſtruction of young 
people it is not only neceſſary to lay 
down rules of conduct, to inculcate 
thoſe of virtue and morality, but it is 
alſo indiſpenſably neceſſary for their 
being firmly fixed in the mind, to aſ- 
fign the reaſons, to inveſtigate the prin- | 
ciples on which they are built: this 
_ taſk, which ſhe willingly fet herſelf, 
ſtrengthened her own mind ; and ſhe 
grew more confirmed in every virtue, 
as ſhe was more practiſed in every 

branch 
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branch of knowledge, by deep enqui- 
ries and conſtant exerciſe, 

But ſhut from all ſociety but Lady 
Patterſon and her family, whilſt ker 
mind acquired ſtrength and her virtue 
the firm baſis of principle, ſhe remained 
entirely ignorant of the world: all her 
ideas of it and it's manners were drawn 
from books; but as few of them were 
of the modern ſchool, and novels were 
utterly excluded, ſhe wanted even the 
little information which ey could 
have given her of real life ; ſome of 
which may pervert the mind, and give 
a romantic caſt to the manners; but 
ſuch mult be allowed to be the refined 
talte of the preſent age, and in general 
it's juſt way of thinking, that few works 
which militate againſt either are tole- 


rated, 
Think 
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Think not, reader, I am ſpeaking 
tronically; for refinement of taſte, 
juſtneſs of obſervation, are the charac- 
teriſtics of the preſent age: and though 
you may find many very inſipid no- 
vels, there are few injurious; but they 
are in general faithful pictures of living 
manners; and, well choſen, impart to 
the inexperienced mind much know- 
ledge of the world. 

Perhaps for much of theirinnocence, 
if not of their uſe, they are indebted 
to thoſe tribunals of criticiſm to which 
every publication is brought. The 
reviewers may ſometimes want taſte— 


in other words may differ from mine, 
for you know— 


"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his oz. 


I have known them commend works 
which J have thought vapid; diſap- 
E prove 


* 
prove others which to me were pleaſ- 
ing; but the obſcene, or the immoral 
writer, however ſparkling with wit, 
however abounding with ingenuity, 
has ever from them received the de- 
ſerved laſh: his ſophiſtry detected, di- 
veſted of the glare of talents mil ap- 


plicd, the culprit has been ever held 


forth to public view: and 1 have al- 


ways regarded it as a peculiar felicity | 


to the nation, that the licentiouſneſs of 
it's freedom meets ſo neceſſary a check; 
religion and morality ſo ſalutary a 
guard; and the youthful and unſuſpi- 
cious mind ſo proper a warning of la- 
tent poiſon. ; | 

But though unacquainted with mo- 


dern manners, with the cuſtoms which 


faſhion has dictated, the vices which it 
has ſanctioned, Perſiana was not igno- 


rant of the principles by which the con- 


duct 


* 
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duct of life ought to be actuated: well 
verſed in the immutable laws of vir- 
tue, honour, and truth, by them ſhe 
governed her own heart, without en- 
quiring how far they were deviated 
from by the reſt of the world, 

Her temper was a happy mixture 
of ſoftneſs and firmneſs; ſhe would 
put herſelf to a thouſand inconveni- 
ences to ſerve another, and always 
forgot her own predilections when the 
- inclinations of thoſe ſhe loved in the 
lcaſt militated againſt them; but this 
exceſſive yieldingneſs went no farther 
than in matters of pleaſure and amuſe- 
ment; in thoſe of virtue and honour 
ſhe was unbending; her mind was too 
informed, her heart too good, to de- 
ſert their ſtandard to an open enemy; 
and her penetration too acute not to 
detect the ſophiltry of a feigned friend, 

Vor. I. F For 
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For much of this firmneſs of tem- 
per perhaps ſhe was indebted to the 
ideas which ſhe knew were entertained 

of the quality of her parents: ſhe had 
early imbibed the belief of a noble 
birth, and with it a reſolution of never 
acting unworthy of it; it inſpired her 
both with a dignity of ſoul and deport- 
ment; diveſted the vivacity of her 
ſpirits of trifling and levity, and if it 
rendered her jealous of the reſpect ſhe 
thought her due from others, it joined 
with the natural ſweetneſs of her tem- 
per to render her courteous and affa- 
ble to all. It might be ſaid to make 
her proud, but ſurely ic was the moſt 
ſalutary pride which ever poſſeſſed a 
human heart; it ſuppreſſed the follies 
of youth, and bridled it's petulancies ; 
checked every indiſcretion, and cruſhed 
every improper inclination 1n it's birth; 
1 
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it was the pride of true nobility, the 
nobility of the /ou!; which, without 
the adventitious advantages of wealth 
and grandeur, can diſtinguiſh itſelf 
from the plebean, and give ſpirit and 
energy to a character, which without 
it would have been too ſoft and timid, 

Such was the mind of our heroine: 
the connoiſſeur in beauty could find no 
fault in each ſeparate feature of her 
face; and the tout enſemble was ſtriking, 
was intereſting in the extreme. Her 
perſon might perhaps be thought too 
low by the admirer of majeſtic beauty, 
"being | ſcarcely the middle ſize; yet 
there was zd much mingled dignity and 
eaſe in her air, as there was elegance 
in her form; and her manners had that 
je ne ſcai quoi, that indeſcribable charm 


which gave grace inexpreſſible to her 
moſt trivial action. 
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Thus charming, was Perſiana un- 
known to the world in the ſolitude of 
Tragony Caſtle. 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 


Full many a flower is doom'd to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte it's fragrance in the deſert air, 


Perſuaded of the - nobility of her 
birth, and thinking it impoſſible—tho? 
ſhe had not read romances—but time 
muſt diſcloſe the myſtery, ſhe ſaw with 
regret many ſummers paſs, and no 
ſigns of it's being unravelled. De- 
pendance could never wear a more 
_ pleaſing form, yer ſtill it was depend- 
ance, To Lady Patterſon ſhe owed 
every thing, who loved her with a truly 
maternal affetion; with a love more 
than filial ſhe returned it; and her gra- 
titude was ſo exceſſive, that her heart 
was really oppreſſed with a ſenſe of 
obligation; 
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obligation: ſne panted for methods 
more expreſſive than words to diſplay 
it: ſhe devoted herſelf to the children 
with the moſt aſſiduous care; and after 
every effort ſighed in anguiſh at per- 
ceiving it unreturnable. As ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed the extremeſt delicacy, the moſt 
exquiſite perception, had not Lady 
Patterſon been nearly as delicate as 
herſelf, her ſituation would have been 
miſerable; the tone of a voice would 
have diſtreſſed her, a look wounded 
her more than the groſſeſt inſults com- 
mon minds: it was enough to a ſoul 
like her's that ſhe felt herſelf depend- 
ant: being reminded of it would not 
have leſſened the ſenſe of the benefits 
ſhe had received, but it would have 
rendered the weight of obligation for 
them inſupportable. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Oh fly! *Tis dire Suſpicion's mien, 
And meditating plagues unſeen 


The Sorc'reſs hither bends, 
| AKENSIDE. 


PRSLANA had about reached her 
eighteenth year in this retirement, 
when Sir George Patterſon being 
ſeized with a ſlow, nervous fever, the 
lowneſs of ſpirits incident to that diſ- 
temper brought on remorſe for his 
conduct to an amiable woman, whoſe 
only fault had originated in a too fer- 
vid affection for him; and induced 
him to write to her a penitential letter 


expreſſing a wiſh to ſee, and be forgiven 
by her. 


Tranſ- 
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Tranſported at the idea of recanci- 
lation, and equally alarmed at his ill- 
neſs, Lady Patterſon left the children 
to the care of the fair foundling, and 
flew up to London to her beloved 
huſband ; where a mutual acknow- 
ledgment of error, and as mutual a 
remiſſion of it, took place. 

In a very ſhort time Sir George 
found his health much amended, and 
for its perfect reeſtabliſhment his lady 
accompanied him to Bath; which 
there being happily effected, he be- 
came eager to revilit Tragony Caſtle, 
and once more preſs his children to 
his heart. 

It was in an afternoon early in the 
ſpring, when Lady Patterſon, exult- 
ing in her huſband's returned affection, 
and happy in his love, which he every 

moment aſſured her of, entered with 
F 4 him 
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him the hall of her family manſion 3 
promiſing herſelf there the ſame days 
of felicity which ſhe enjoyed in the 
early part of their marriage ; no rival 
ro diſpute his heart, no amuſement 
but what he partook with her. 

The moment they entered the par- 
lour, Perſiana, who had been apprized 
of their coming, few down, a child in 
each hand, to receive and congratu- 
late them. She led them haſtily to 
their mother. Behold,” ſhe cried,, 
„Madam, my lovely charge in per- 
fe& health: you muſt introduce them 
to Sir George: from your arms he will 
receive them with double tranſport. 

The mother, with the tear of rap- 
tore glittering in her eye, put them 
into the arms of their father; who 
claſped them fervently to his boſom, 
RENO their eyes, their lips, their fore - 


heads, 
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heads, and ſeemed wild with extatic 
pleaſure; gazed in their faces, placed 
them on his knees, and again careſſed 
them; while Lady Patterſon ſat down 
on the ſopha by him, and leaning her 
head on his ſhoulder, wetted it with 
the delicious tear of unutterable joy: 
and Perſiana, with a mind formed for 
the higheſt intellectual felicity, partook 
with indeſcribable delight of the en- 
chanting ſcene. 

When the firſt enthuſiaſm of plea- 
ſure was paſſed, Lady Patterſon pre- 
ſented Perſiana to Sir George; and he, 
not recollecting the years which had 
flown ſince he ſaw her, was aſtoniſhed 
when under that name was introduced 
to him the moſt beautiful and elegant 
young woman he had ever ſeen, 

His eye ſpoke his extreme admira- 
uon. So loſt was he indeed in the 

contem- 


\ 
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contemplation of her perſon, that he 
heard not what ſhe ſaid, and he even 
forgot to make the cuſtomary compli- 
ments. 
He ſoon however recovered himſelf. 
« Bleſs me, Miſs Merfille,” he cried, 
* how you are grown! What an al- 
teration has a ſhort time made! Ever 
lovely, you are now dazzling. Upon 
my lite I know not whether I addreſs 
a mortal or a divinity.” | 
This extravagant ſpeech, the effect 
of ſorpriſe, operating on hurried and 
unſcttled ſpirits, confuſed the perſon to 
whom it was addreſſed, and gave a 
pang to the heart of Lady Patterſon: 
that heart which was vulnerable to 
-error only on the fide of affection; the 
excels of her love for her huſband ren- 
dered her impatient of his leaſt neg- 
led and Jealous of his moſt trivial pre- 
ference, 
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ference. Fully ſenſible of the beauty 
ol Perſiana's perſon and of the attrac- 
tion of thoſe accompliſhments which 
ſhe herſelf had aſſiſted with aſſiduity to 
bring to perfection, and which had 
hitherto conſtituted her pride and her 
pleaſure; ſhe contemplated them in 
that moment in competition with her- 
felf, and ſhrunk in diſmay at the con- 
traſt. 

True, ſhe herſelf was not thirty; 
but the canker grief had fed on her 
damaſk cheek, and, anticipating age, 
had robbed it of its bloom; neglect 
had diveſted her perſon of much of 
its elegance; a long depreſſion of ſpi- 
rits rendered her converſation leſs ani- 
mated, leſs amuſing; and from loſing - 
the wiſh to pleaſe, ſhe had allo loft 
many of thoſe attractive graces of 
manner which have a power to charm 


beyond real beauty. : 
| | Theſe 
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Theſe were the: humiliating reflec- 
tions of Lady Patterſon, as ſhe re- 
marked the eager glances of Sir 
George on the fair foundling. She 
ſighed : yet could ſhe envy perfections 
to which ſhe herſelf had given birth? 
could ſhe be jealous of a heart in 
which ſhe had planted every virtue? 
could ſhe look with malignancy on 
. Charms which received their preſent 
irreſiſtible irradiations from the con- 
templation of her happineſs? Impoſſi- 
ble! She bade far hence the criminal 
ſenſation, ſmiled with affection on Per- 
ſiana, claſped her huſband's hand to 
her throbbing boſom in cordial love, 
careſſed her children, and was again all 
herſelf. 

Several days winged their rapid 
flight in a moſt delightful manner: if 
Sir 
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Sir George was at firſt charmed with 
the perſonal graces of Perſiana 


— The faultleſs form, 
Shaped by the hand of Harmony, the cheek 
Where the live crimſon, thro? the native white 
Soft ſhooting o'er the face, diffuſes bloom 
And every nameleſs grace: the parted lip 
Likethe red roſe bud wet with morning dew, 
Breathing delight; | 
The look reſiſtleſs, piercing to the ſoul, 
And by the ſoul inform'd : 


How much more, when by converſ- 
ing with her he perceived 

The feeling heart, ſimplicity of life, 

And elegance and taſte: pure ſocial love, 
The tender- looking charity, intent 


On gentle deeds, and ſhedding tears thro'ſmiles; 
Undaunted truth and dignity of mind! 


I aſk not my reader to pardon theſe 
- quotations, for can any one deſcribe ' 
a beautiful object ſo exquiſitely as the 
inimitable Thomſon? 

Sir 
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Sir George was a connoiſſeur in 
beauty, His underſtanding was above 
the common ſtandard ; he therefore 
felt all the power of ſuch a perſon and 
ſuch a mind. He was too young and 
too ſenſual for platoniſm, yet found it 
impoſſible not to love; and his vows 
of conſtancy to his Maria vaniſhed 
into air, as he gazed on the face, as he 
liſtened to the voice of her lovely pro- 
tege; who, unconſcious of the effect 
of recommending herſelf; and Hat, 
as ſhe ſaid, to render herſelf agreeable 
to the huſband of her benefactreſs, 
whom ſhe eſteemed as a moſt amiable 
man, and found peculiar pleaſure in 
his converſation, replete at. once with 

wit and knowledge. 
That ſhe. had attained her purpoſe, 
and rendered herſelf perfeFly agreeable, 
was 
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was too evident to the watchful eye of 
Jealouſy, Yet though pained at per- 
ceiving his extreme admiration, Lady 
Patterſon was ſtill ſo much miſtreſs of 
herſelf as to behave to Perſiana with 
her uſual kindneſs, blaming her own 
injuſtice for loving her leſs, becauſe 
ſhe was an object ſo worthy of love. 
Of the innocence of her heart, of the 
goodneſs of her principles, ſhe was 
perfectly ſenſible; but in her own eyes 
her huſband was the moſt charming of 
all men, and ſhe thought it ſcarcely 
poſſible to reſiſt his pleaded paſſion. 
She ſighed that her ill fortune had 
brought two ſuch objects together, 
whoſe reciprocal attractions muſt be 
irreſiſtible, and pondered upon ſome 
means of ſeparating them before the 
miſchief became irreparable. 

After much thinking, ſhe recollec- 


ted a female relation who lived at ſome 
diſtance, 
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diſtance, who had diſcovered a very 
great affection for Perſiana, and fre- 
quently preſſed her to ſpend ſome time 
with her; but when it was mentioned 
before Sir George, as a viſit which had 
been long in contemplation and only 
waited a fit opportunity, he declared 
himſelf ſo decidedly againſt it, that 
Lady Patterſon felt a riſing tide of ill 
humour, which though her prudence 
endeavoured to ſupprels, an expreſſion 
of it eſcaped in ſhort anſwers and a 
peeviſh tone of voice to our heroine, 
who remarked it with equal BY and 
aſtoniſhment. 

Lady Patterſon by her bolbancb's 
manner was not only confirmed in her 
ſuſpicion, but perceived that his love 
was deeper rooted than ſhe had appre- 
hended, and the began now to hate 
the innocent object of it. Some re- 

maus 
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mains of reaſon and good nature in- 
deed ſuggeſted the propriety of warn - 
ing a young heart, hitherto ſo virtu- 
ous, of its danger; but thinking it 
was impoſſible but ſhe muſt have per- 
ceived his paſſion, and entertained a 
mutual one, ſhe ſpurned the humane 
idea, as ſubjecting herſelf to the inno- 
cent triumph of a ſucceſsful rival, by 
acknowledging her power. 

It was now become a taſk of the 
utmoſt difficulty to put on a face of 
tolerable civility to this hated rival, yet 
this ſhe attempted to do, that by her 
unſuſpicious manner the guilty pair 
might be thrown off their guard, 
which would give her an opportunity 
of detecting them, and enable her to 
diſcard the ungrateful object of her 
bounty to ſhame and ignominy. 

Lady Patterſon however, in ſpite of 

. G her 
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her reſolution, was ſo ill a diſſembler, 
that Perſiana, tho' unable ro divine 
the cauſe, too plainly perceived a total 
change 1n her behaviour, and imagin- 
ing it originated in ſome latent uneaſi- 
neſs in her ſituation, redoubled every 
effort to amuſe and pleaſe; but was 
ſhocked to diſcover her aſſiduities re- 
pelled with an air of diſguſt. 
Habituated from infancy to all the 
tender attentions, all the kind expreſ- 
ſions of the fondeſt affection, how mult 


ſuch a mind as Perſiana's ſuffer, not 


only at their ſudden depravation, but 
alſo at their being ſucceeded by a de- 
meanor the moſt oppolite ? to behold 
herſelf ſuddenly, and without any 
ſeeming reaſon, become from an ob- 


ject of love the ſubject of an invete- 


rate hate? In vain ſbe ſought in her- 
ſelf for the cauſe of this aſtoniſhing 
change: 
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change: ſhe was ſenſible of none her- 
ſelf, and could only wonder at it in 
another. She lamented it in ſecret, for 
tears were her only relief, and ſhe ven- 
ted no reproach but ſighs. Of the il- 
licit love of Sir George, ſhe had not 
the moſt diſtant idea: Lady Patterſon 
had always been to her as an indulgent 
ſiſter, and ſhe regarded Sir George as 
a brother. He was lively and inſtruc- 
tive ; ſhedelighted in his converſation 
his notice, his attentions were grateful 
to her, as an aſſurance that her wiſhes 
to render herſelf pleaſing to the be- 
loved huſband of her benefactreſs had 
not been unſucceſsful; and ſhe now 
found in them a ſoothing reſource, 
when the ill humour of Lady Patterſon. 
had driven her from her prelence, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Sincere themſelves, ah ! too ſecure to find 
The common boſom like their own ſincere! 
*Tis it's own guilt alarms the jealous mind; 


*Tis her own poiſon bids the viper fear. 
| SHENSTONEs 


S George Patterſon in his lady's 
unwonted ill humour firſt diſcovered 
the ſymptoms of her jealouſy, which 
he endeavoured by a more guarded 
conduct to obviate: but ſhe, whdle 
natural penetration was ſharpened by 
that eager eyed paſſion, ſaw through 
the thin veil of indifference he affected: 
ſhe perceived that though he ſtrove to 
refrain being attentive to Perſiana be- 
fore her, yet that he tock every op- 

portunity 
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portunity of being alone with her, that 
they were frequently in the garden to- 
gether, and the diſcovery drove her 
almoſt into madnels. 

Sir George, who amidſt Perſiana's 
beauties, diſcerned as clearly thoſe 
virtues which forbade him to hope 
their poſſeſſion, would perhaps have 
continued to devour his ſighs in ſi- 
lence, and in the hopeleſſneſs of his 
paſſion found it's cure, had not the 
imprudence of Lady Patterſon's con- 
duct pointed to his intriguing genius 
a method of gratitying ir. 

Perſiana, wounded by Lady Patter- 
ſon's inſults, and unhappy, upon thoſe 
occaſions, when ſhe found her griefs 
too great for reſtraint, ſought in ſolitude 
to unburthen by tears her almoſt burſt- 
ing heart; and often went into the 
garden to be the more unoblerved, as 

EX fp in 
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in her chamber ſhe was liable to be in- 
terrupted by the children, who were 
exceedingly fond of her, and teazed 
her by their enquiries into the cauſe 
of her ſorrow: Sir George, as Lady 
Patterſon obſerved, at ſuch times 
would ſeek her out, and by the tender- 
neſs of his manner, and his ſoothing 
addreſs, endeavour to conſole her. 

He at firſt found it very difficult to 
make her ſpeak upon the ſubject of her 
uneaſineſs: deeply as ſhe felt the ſeve- 
rity of Lady Patterſon's behaviour, 
and wholly unconſcious of giving any 
_ reaſon for the change, ſhe felt an ex- 
treme reluctance to arraign the con- 
duct of her hitherto kind benefactreſs; 
and when Sir George, by execrating 
his wite's ill humour, drew her out, it 
was only to form excuſes for what mne? 
could not account: ſhe imputed it to 

ſome 
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ſome unknown cauſe in herſelf, and 
beſought Sir George, as her friend, 
that he would aſſiſt her in diſcovering 
her fault, that ſhe might incur the diſ- 
pleaſure of her patroneſs no more. 

But having once made it the ſubject 
of converſation, it afterwards more 
readily recurred : Sir George juſtified 
her to herſelf, though at the expence 
of his wife. Conſcience and reaſon 
were on his ſide, though ſhe received 
with reluctance the opinion of Lady 
Patterſon's caprice, and could not by 


any arguments be induced to think 


that the cruelty of her preſent conduct 
cancelled the obligations ſhe had con- 
ferred in her infancy; yet he ſaw with 
tranſport that her eyes ſparkled with 
pleaiure through her tears on his ap- 
proach, that ſhe received his ſoothings 
with complacency; that finding all 

| G4 her 


| 
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her efforts vain to regain her patroneſs's 
affection, her pride ſtruggled with her 
gratitude, and ſhe found it very dif- 


cult to ſupport that, to which at the 


ſame time ſhe thought it her duty to 
ſubmit : he clearly diſcerned the ad- 


vantages which might ariſe from this 


diſpoſition artfully cultivated, from re- 
ſentments properly worked up; and 
he redoubled his aſſidvities, his ſooth- 
ings, his vows of never ending friend- 

ſhip. | 
A girl more acquainted with the 
world, or lefs innocent of heart, would 
eaſily have detected the deſigns of this 
inſidious man; his eyes, his voice, his 
manner would have betrayed him: but 
Perſiana, unwarned of deceit, no clue 
in her own guilcleſs boſom to deve- 
lope the arts of others, ſaw nothing in 
him but the tendereſt and moſt ſym- 
pathizing 
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pathizing friendſhip: ſhe looked with 
admiration and gratitude on that ex- 
quiſitely feeling ſoul which took ſo 
kind an intereſt in her affliction; and 
after every new vexation, found no 
other pleaſure than meeting him in the 
garden, pouring her ſorrows into his 
ear, and receiving his equally tender 
and delicate commiſſeration.— Dan- 
gerous intimacy! Ah! Lady Patter- 
ſon! to what a precipice have you dri- 
ven this unfortunate girl! 

One evening Lady Patterſon had 


been more peeviſh than ordinary, and 


ſent the unhappy Perſiana to her apart- 
ment with a heart almoſt burſting at 
the unmerited infults ſhe was every - 
hour receiving; ſhe threw herſelf into 
a chair, and deplored in a flood of 
tears the peculiar cruelty of her deſtiny. 


It 
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It was a lovely evening in the latter 
end of June: her apartment looked 
into the garden, and the window was 
open by which her chair ſtood: a honey- 
ſuckle, which grew beneath, breathed 
it's fragrance into the chamber; two 
nightingales at a ſmall diſtance filled 
the calm air with their reſponſive me- 
lody whilſt the moon in mild radiance 
advanced in the mid heaven, and a 
few light clouds, ſilvered by her beams, 
floated in the atmoſphere, now hiding 
now diſcloſing the twinkling ſtars, gave 
variety by their motions to the ſcene, 
and by the contraſt of their colour ad- 
ditional richneſs to the azure concave, 
The ſorrows of youth are violent, 
but happily they are eaſily diverted : 
inſenſibly theſe beauties of nature 
caught her attention, and dried her 
tears: ſhe roſe from her chair, and 
T | leaned 
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leaned out of the window more per- 
fectly to enjoy and ani the 
ſcene. 

Perſiana had not ni long in 
this manner, when ſhe heard the ſteps 
of a man ſlowly approaching ; as ſhe 
imagined the family had been ſame 
time in bed ſhe was alarmed,and ſtarted 
from the window: by the ſound ſhe 
perceived he drew near, and curioſity 
brought her once more to it to diſco- 
ver who it was: in that moment he 
looked up, and ſhe perceived ĩ it was 
Sir George. 0 

Mis Merfille not in bed yet!“ 
faid he in a very low voice, « Ah! my 
lovely girl, how I have wiſhed to ſpeak 
three words to you! Will you indulge 
me ?” 

«© How can IJ, Sir? The doors are 


locked on this fide the houſe, ſo that 


I cannot get into the garden,” 
*« Suffer 
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„ Suffer me,” ſaid he, © to ſet 
vonder ladder to your window.” 

Without waiting for her reply, he 
-ran to where the gardener had left one 
ſtanding againſt the wall, and mounted 
it ere ſhe had time to recollect. the 
impropriety of the action, or the con- 
ſtruction which might be put upon it 
were it poſſible any one could witneſs 
it. The confuſion of her thoughts, 
the ſingularity of the requeſt, and the 
habitual reſpect and deference ſhe 
had always entertained for him, pre- 
vented her making any violent ob- 
jection, though ſhe felt an extreme 
'repugnance ; but was in the utmoſt 
conſternation when, as he reached the 
open ſaſh, he cried “ I cannot ſpeak 
what I have to ſay to you here, you 
muſt permit me to enter,” and actually 
ſtepped in, ſhutting the window down 


after him, | 
cc Oh 
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C Oh Sir George!” ſhe cried, « for 
heaven's ſake return inſtantly? Why 
will you hazard fo ſtrange an action? 
You can have nothing to ſay but what 
may be deferred till to-morrow morn- 
ing. Oh! return —conſider the ap- 
pearance— think if Lady Patterſon—“ 

D her,” he cried abruptly, 
] can no longer bear to ſee you ſub- 
jected to her tyranny; and I wanted 
to conſult you on the means of extri- 
cating you from it.” 

* You are kind, very kind: but in- 
deed I can hear nothing ow.” 0 

« Why this alarm, my ſweet girl? 
am I not your friend? Oh! Perſiana ! 
friendſhip is too cold a name for what 
my heart now feels; my whole ſoul is 
your's; my fortune, and life,” He 
then, ſeizing her trembling hand, 
poured out a rhapſody of love; and 
| made 
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made uſe of every argument which a 
long practice in the art of ſeduction: 
had furniſhed him with, to undermine 
her virtue, and perſuade her to leave 
Lady Patterſon, and put herſelf under 
his protection. 
Confuſion, ſurpriſe, and horror, at 
firſt took from her the power of ſpeech; 
but when ſhe regained it, the inſidious 
tempter quickly found, from her juſt 
indignation and proper ſpirit, that he 
had nothing to hope from his propo- 
| fition; and changing his battery, he 
affected the deepeſt contrition for 
yielding to the dictates of a paſſion he 
had found it impoſſible to repreſs ; and 
was on his knees before her to ſolicit 
her forgiveneſs, when the door was 
thrown open with violence, and Lady 
Patterſon and her woman entered. 
Perſiana ſunk back into the elbow 
chair in ſpeechleſs terror; Sir George 
ſtarted 
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ſtarted up in confuſion; whilſt Lady 
Patterſon, in a phrenzy of breathleſs. 
rage, for a moment contemplated. 


them, then poured out her fury in a 


torrent of ſuch language, that Perſiana, 
ſhocked and overpowered by a com- 


bination of excruciating ſenſations, fell 


from the chair in a ſwoon. 

The woman was running to her aſ- 
ſiſtance, but her lady forbade her in a. 
voice coarſe with rage. Sir George, 
upbraiding the inhumanity of his wife, 


flew to the unfortunate girl; and. 


' whilſt he averred her purity by the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt ſolemn aſſeverations, 
he applied himſelf with aſſiduous anx- 
iety to recover her, 
Lady Patterſon, deat to what he 
ſaid, but perfectly attentive to his 
actions, had her fury heightened to 
ſuch a frantic degree at perceiving his 
tender 


x 
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tender attentions, and attacked him 
upon it with ſuch virulence, that he 
could no longer ſupport it; but the 
moment he ſaw Perſiana recovering he 
ran out of the room, ſwearing not to 
live another day under the ſame roof: 
and ſhutting himſelf vp in another 
apartment, he rang for his gentleman, 
to whom he gave orders, that as ſoon 
as it was light he ſhould pack up every 
thing which belonged to him, deter- 
mining to ſet off as early in the. morn- 
ing as poſſible from a manſion which 
was now grown hateful to him; ima- 
gining that when Lady Patterſon re- 
gained the uſe of her reaſon, and per- 
ceived her ſuſpicions were without 
foundation on the fide of Perſiana, ſhe 
would be reinſtated in her affection. 
But that nothing in his power 
might be omitted to juſtify that unfor- 


tunate 
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tunate girl, he buſied himſelf the reſt 
of the night in writing a long letter to 
his wife, wherein he acknowledged his 

paſſion, his criminal intention, and 
minutely recited the converſation which 
paſſed in the chamber ſo much to 


Perſiana's honour; and recommending 


her moſt earneſtly to her favour and 
protection, declared his intention to 
leave Tragony Caſtle for ever, and 
ſeek in ſome more peaceful retreat for 
the quiet which was no more to de | 
found there, | 

This letter he ſent to „ Lally Patter- 
ſon's woman, with a charge to deliver it 
as ſoon as her lady roſe in the morning: 
and every thing being prepared for his 

departure, he, about fix o'clock; ſet 
out in his poſt chaiſe and four from 
Tragony Caſtle, with a reſolution ne- 
yer to enter it's gates again. | 
Vol. I. H 
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CHAPTER VII, 


Igo yet know not where, 


HUGHPS, 


Soon after Sir George had quitted 
the apartment of Perſiana, Lady Pat- 
terſon, baving vented the acrimony of 
her heart by every opprobious epithet, 
every reproach of taunt and contempt 
which the molt virulent hatred or the 
moſt determined malice could ſuggeſt, 
ſhe left her, vowing ſhe ſhould in the 
morning, be thruſt out of the houſe for 
ever with the ſhame and ignominy ſhe 
deſerved. | | 

It is impoſſible to paint the ſenſations 
of ſuch : a ſoul as Perſiana's on an oc- 


caſion 


# 
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caſion ſuch as this, when the warmth 
of her affections, the quickneſs of her 
perceptions, and the exquiſite delicacy 
of her ſenſibility, edged into wound- 
ing keenneſs thoſe events, which would 
icarcely have been perceived by the 
blunted feelings of common minds ? 
Hated by her patroneſs, deceived 
and criminally purſued by Sir George, 
her fortune deſtroyed, her reputation 
blaſted, threatened to be turned with 
ignominy from that only roof under 
which ſhe had known ſhelter, into a 
world where ſhe had not one friend to 
protect or to counſel her—— What a 
contemplation was this !—what a mi- 
racle that the excruciatings pangs of 
ſuch reflections, did not irritate the 
jarring nerves to madnels ! | 
* And what ſhame,” ſhe cried, 
% will my inſatiate enemy make me 
8. H 2 ſuffer? 
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ſuffer? was it for this that from in- 
fancy ſhe nouriſhed in my mind ſuch 
an exquilite ſenſe of it, painted it as 
the greateſt of all evils, and by it's fear 
withheld me from the moſt diſtant ap- 
proach of wrong? Did ſhe cherifh this 
dread of it, to harraſs my ſoul, to tor- 
ture it the more exquiſitely? If 1 muſt 
quit this once hoſpitable roof—ah ! is 
it not enough to be thruſt from hence, 
but muſt my orphan head be bowed 
down to the duſt with SHAME, 
To- morrow morning ſhame and 
ignomin7 await me: to-morrow, 
loaded with this intolerable burthen, 
am I to be turned into the wild wil- 
derneſs of the world. If I muft ex- | 
plore this deſart—a deſart to me, de- 
ſtitute of friends and of fortune—why 
not ſeek it to night in peace, and not 
wait the accumulation of to- morrow's 
ſorrows t 
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ſorrows? Yet whither ſhould I go? 
to whom ſeek for protection? Oh my 
God,” added ſhe, lifting up her ſtream- 
ing eyes“ THOU who on the world 
of waters ſeparated me from the dead; 
who conducted me by thy good Pro- 
vidence to hoſpitable protectors, that 
nouriſhed my infancy, and inſtructed 
my youth; now, « that I ſuffer a ſe- 
cond ſhipwreck, on the ocean of the 
world, oh now again, I beſeech thee, 
take me to thy guidance, and lead me 
over the wild and unknown waſte in 
innocence.and peace: in THEE ſhall 
be my truſt, and I will walk forward 
fearleſs —T xv my friend, thy laws 
my counlcllors, whom elſe ſhall I 

need?“ | 
This ſweet enthuſiaſm calmed the 
erturbation of her ſoul; her tears 
dried up, her features brightened, and 
| 4 with 


mania 


with lightened ſpirits ſne roſe; and 
going to her drawers made up as large 
a parcel of linnen as ſne could conve- 
niently tye in a ſilk handkerchief, fill- 
ing her pockets alſo, and taking the 
little caſket which contained her mo- 
ther's trinkets, which had been given 
into her cuſtody : ſhe put on her hat 
and cloak, and ſoftly opened the cham- 
ber door, 

She turned to take a laſt view of 
objects endeared by habit. Two pic- 
tures, the one of Mr. the other of 
Mrs. Tragony, were permitted at her 
own requeſt to decorate her room: 
with eyes filled with tears, and a boſom 
heaving with ſighs, ſhe gazed alter- 
nately on them. | 

« You, my friends,” ſhe cried, “ ſtill 
ſmile on your Perſiana. Are the dead. 
acquainted with what paſſes in this 

ſublunary 
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ſublunary ſcene? Oh! no! for that 
would daſh with bitterneſs the rich 
cup of felicity. Farewel, my kind, 
my invaluable protectors! you took 
me from the mercileſs ocean ſee me 
again committing myſelf to as wide 
and uncertain a ſea, But the Po-W- ER 
who conducted me to you, my ſecon- 
dary preſervers, can uphold me from 
being loft in this wreck alſo. 

She left the chamber; but inſtantly 
returned, recollecting that the keys of 


the outer doors were carried every 


night into the houſe-ſteward's apart- 
ment. What was now to be done? 
ſhe dreaded more than death encoun- 
tering the rage of Lady Patterſon in 
the morning, and was determined at 
all events not to hazard it. The lad» 
der at the window occurred to her re- 
collection; and why not go down that? 

H 4 She 
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She always carried the key of a ſmall 
gate in the garden in her pocket for 
the convenience of her's and the chil- 
dren's excurſions into the park and the 
neighbouring wood; nothing ſo eaſy 
therefore as her eſcape that way. 

She ſhut her door, and fottly opened 
her window: the ladder ſtood with 
perfect convenience; throwing her 
bundle down firſt, light and agile, ſhe 
quickly deſcended, reached the gate, 
which ſhe unlocked, and locking again 
put the key in her pocket; and the 
clock on the ſtable beat four ſolemn - 
ſtrokes as ſhe ſallied forth into the park. 
With ſwift ſteps ſhe trod the dewy 
graſs acroſs it; and opening the gate 
which led into the great road, ſhe 
walked ſome time by the ſide of it, un- 
certain which way to bend her courſe,. _ 
She had walked about an hour by the 

| ide 
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fide of the road, when the rattling of 
a poſt chaiſe behind her claimed her 
attention: ſhe looked back, and per- 
ceived it was a returned one; ſhe 
ſtopped till it came vp, and aſking the 
driver whither he was going, he ſaid 
to Framwood, which ſhe knew to be a 
town about twenty miles from them on 
the London road ; ſhe quickly made 
a bargain with the boy, and ſtepped in; 
where we will beg leave to leave her 
for a ſhort time, whilſt we give one 
look into Tragony Caſtle, 

The perturbations of Lady Patter- 
ſon's mind had kept her waking till 
near the time of Sir George's fetting 
out, and then a ſalutary ſleep ſpread 
it's welcome oblivion over. her ima- 
ginary wrongs, which ſhe did not 
ſhake off till near noon, when, ringing 
her bell, her woman entered with the 

| intelligence 
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intelligence of Sir George's departure, 

and gave her the letter. 

She peruſed it, Sir George's con- 
feſſion appeared ſo frank, ſo ſincere, 
and ſo unaffected, that it carried con- 

viction of it's truth to the heart of his 

wife. Lady Patterſon was really a 

good woman where her affection for 

her huſband did not interfere; ſhe be- 
came now convinced of Perſiana's in- 
nocence, and the wrong ſhe had done 
her flaſned painfully on her mind: 
determined to repair it to the utmoſt 
of her power, ſhe inſtantly roſe, and 
as ſhe was dreſſing, anticipated in ima- 
gination the pleaſures of a reconcilia- 
tion with that amiable girl, for whom 
ſhe felt a returning tide of affection. 
She ſoon hurried on her cloaths, and 
on being informed Perſiana had not 


appeared that morning, ran to her 
chamber 
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chamber door, where ſhe tapped gently | 
for admiſſion. | 
All was filent, She tapped 8 
ſhe liſtened : no anſwer; no noiſe of 
any kind. She opened the door and 
walked in: no Perſiana was there. 
She was ſought in her cloſet: it was 
plain ſhe had not been in bed. The 
bell was rang violently, and ſome ſer- 
vants appeared: none had ſeen her, or 
could give any account of her: her' 
window was open and the ladder againſt 
it. | 
“ Can any thing be more plain?“ 
cried Lady Patterſon in a voice of 
rage, relapſing into her former phren- 
zy of paſſion. ** Is it not evident they 
are gone off together?” Her fury 
grew too great for expreſſion, and ſhe 
was carried to her own apartment in 
violent hyſterics, 


It 
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It muſt be confeſſed that appear- 
ances too much favoured Lady Pat- 
terſon's conjecture; not a doubt was 
left in the mind of any of the family. 
Well as ſne had been beloved by them, 
all now execrated the ingratitude of 
Perſiana to her benefactreſs, and the 
cruelty of Sir George; both became 
the objects of general deteſtation in 
the neighbourhood, as Lady Patterſon 
was of univerſal pity. 
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CHAPTER 1% 


But nothing new to him was that ſame paine, 
No paine at all ; for he ſo oft had tryde 
The powre thereof, and lov'd fo oft in vaine, 
That thing of courſe he counted love to enter- 
taine. | 
SPENCER, 


I GNORANT of the baneful con- 
ſequences of her haſty flight, our he- 
roine quietly purſued her way to Fram- 
wood: ſhe had ſettled in her mind a 
kind of plan for her conduct: ſhe de- 
termined to go to London, take cheap 
lodgings, and by advertiſements in 
the public papers endeavour to pro- 
cure herſelf a place in ſome gentle - 
man's family as governeſs to young la- 

dies. 
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dies. Though her purſe was not 
very weighty, ſhe thought by frugality 
there was enough for all expences till 
ſhe got ſettled : ſatisfied of the eaſe 
with which all this might be done, 
her mind became calm, and ſhe a- 
lighted at the inn at Framwood in to- 
lerable ſpirits, 

The houſe was kept by a widow, a 
woman of great goodneſs of heart and 
gentleneſs of manners; the beauty and 
elegance of her gueſt, the penſiveneſs 
of her air, which would ſometimes in- 
trude, the uncommon time and odd 
manner in which the boy informed 
her he had taken her up, attracted her 
admiration and excited her curioſity ; 
which however ſhe had too much 
good ſenſe by impertinent queſtions 


to ſeek to gratify: but as this fingular 


| nay had deſired to be as far from com- 
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pany as poſſible, ſhe led her to an 
upper apartment, and attended her 
herſclf; informing her, on her en- 
quiring after it, that a, ſtage coach 
would paſs by in about two hours, in 
which the hoſteſs was deſired to pro- 
cure a place, 

Perſiana ate her breakfaſt with avery 
good appetite, and then amuſed her- 
{elf with looking out of a window, as 
her room fronted the ſtreet. She had 
ſtood but a ſhort time, when a travel- 
ling poſt chaiſe and four drove up to 
the door, and a gentleman alighted 
from it, whom, to her unſpeakable 
aſtoniſhment, ſhe perceived to be Sir 
George Patterion, attended by two ſer- 
vants whom ſhe alſo knew, She ſtept 
back, thinking herſelf fortunate that 
none had turned their eyes towards 


her. 
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As our heroine was not ſufficiently 
recovered from her ſwoon when Sir 
George quitted her apartment, to hear, 
him declare his intention to leave the 
caſtle, his appearance at this juncture 
ſuggeſted no other idea than his being 
in purſuit of her; and equally ſolici- 

tous of being out of the reach of his 
illicit paſſion, as of Lady Patterſon's 
rage, ſhe was in agonies leſt ſhe ſhould 
be diſcovered to him, 
She heard the hoſteſs called; it was 
too late now to caution her; ſhe ima- 
gined the moſt minute enquiries were 
going forward: every noiſe alarmed 
her; every foot which aſcended the 
airs ſhe fancied bent it's courſe to- 
wards the room ſhe was 1n, and ſhe 
almoſt fainted when at laſt the hoſteſs 
really tapt at the door of her apart 


ment, 
| The 
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The intelligence ſhe brought, how- 
ever, relieved from a weight of ap- 
prehenſion, the mind of her fluttered 
gueſt:—it was, that the ſtage coach 
was at the door, and there was a place 
for her in it, 

She pulled her hat cloſe over her 
face, wrapped herſelf in her cloak, and 
without once looking behind, haſtily 
ran up the ſteps which were ſet for that 
purpoſe, and with very little ceremony 
placed herſelf in the vehicle, her mind 
ſo abſorbed in the fear of being ſeen 
by Sir George, that another occaſion 
of fear never once occurred to her, 
that probably, as it came from Tren- 
ton, the place where they bought all 
their marketings, ſhe might, in the 
coach, find ſomebody with whom ſhe 


was acquainted, 
Vol. I I She 
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She was no ſooner ſeated but ſhe 
recollected the circumſtance. She 
looked round, but they were all ſtrange 
faces, and ſne endeavoured to compoſe 
her ſpirits and appear chearful. 

The company, which conſiſted of a 
young officer; a country clergyman, 
his wife, and daughter ; and another 
clergyman ; were all buſied in exa- 
mining their new companion, the view 
of whom gave them very different 
ſenſations. | 

The young lady, who, (there being 
no other young woman preſent, had 
engroſſed the attention of the officer, 
ſaw with diſquiet his eyes fixed with an 
expreſſion of admiration on our hero. 
ine, and beheld this potent rival with 
a tolerable ſhare of envy, as likely to 
deprive her of thoſe regards which 
were the more flattering and gratifying 

| from 
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from her not being accuſtomed to 
them; for indeed ſhe was no beauty. 
For the ſame reaſon ſhe was regarded 
by the mother with looks of anger and 
diſguſt: nothing perhaps gives more 
delight to the maternal boſom, than 
the admiration which a darling daugh- 
ter excites: of this ſatisfaction Mrs. 
Moyſton had hitherto partaken but 
ſparingly ; ſhe therefore ſipped with a 
keener reliſh the delicious cup which 
this morning had unexpectedly brought 
her, anticipated in imagination the tri- 
umphs of her daughter overthe Miſſes 
of her acquaintance, in engroſſing ſa 
very pretty a fellow, and could not 
behold without ſome very unpleaſant 
ſenſations, her hopes ſo ſuddenly daſhed 
to the ground, 
Mr. Moyſton, with the happy apa- 
thy of ſixty two, thought her a very 
12 pretty 
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pretty laſs, and then proceeded to enu- 
merate the miſtakes of the Miniſter, 
and to place the national affairs upon 
a much better footing, 

The other clergyman, to whom his 
converſation was addreſſed, and who 
looked twenty years younger, gave 
tokens of not poſſeſſing ſuch ardent 
patriotic principles; and that his cu- 
riofity was more excited at the appear- 
ance of an object ſo uncommonly inte- 
reſting, than his attention fixed on the 
public weal, 

Captain Thomſon was a very ele- 
gant and amiable young man; but his 
heart poſſeſſed ſuch a propenſity to 
falling in love, that he had been influ- 
enced by a paſſion for one or other fair 
enſlaver from his earlieſt youth: ſuſ- 
ceptible thus of tender impreſſions, it - 
would have been wonderful if the 

charms 
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charms of our heroine had not touched 
him: it is true, that a few hours before 
he had ſworn eternal love to a young 
lady where he had been viſiting, but 
the abſent object was very prone, in his 
heart, to give way to the preſent, and 
in contemplating the graces of Perſia+ 
na he now forgot thoſe of Eliza. 
Unconſcious of being the object of 
general attention, Perſiana endeavoured 
to appear as eaſy, and by every little 
Civility to make herſelf as agreeable as 
poſſible to the company ſhe was in: 
but though ſhe tried to aſſume an air 
of chearfulneſe, the penſiveneſs which 
frequently ſtole over her fine features, 
her involuntary ſighs, and the reve- 
ries in which ſhe was often abſorbed, 
gave evident tokens that her mind was 
ill at eaſe. The ladies, who, Where 
vanity was not concerned were really 
: 12 good 
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good ſort of women, on perceiving that 
ſhe really appeared unconſcious of her 
own attractions, and was plainly an 
object more of pity than envy, ſuffered 
their diſpleaſure at her ſuperiority of 
charms to ſubſide, and indulged in 
their breaſts the more gentle emotions 
of humanity. 

But to the generous boſom of the 
youthful foldier, ſhe became a thou- 
ſand times more intereſting from ap- 
pearing to be unhappy. Beauty in 
diſtreſs! how awakening to the feel- 
ings ; with what energy it ſtrikes the 
chords of ſuch a heart! Like the 
Knights in the days of Chivalry, he 
| longed to declare himſelf her cham- 
pion, and engage that monſter of un- 
happineſs'which could heave with ſighs 


ſo fair a boſom, 
When 
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When they arrived at the place 
where they dined, he endeavoured by 
the moſt unremitting attention to ren- 
der himſelf intereſting to her: but 
though ſhe received all his civilities 
with the utmoſt politeneſs, had ſhe 

been aſked whether they had been ten- 
dered by a young man or an old one, 
ſhe could not have jullly anſwered, 

As they had many miles to go e'er 
they reached the place where they 
were to ſleep, the. coachman did not 
ſuffer them to linger long at their din- 
ner, and they were ſoon on the road 
again. 2 ̃ 

If my fair reader has ever travelled 
in a ſtage coach, ſhe will know, that a 
very unpleaſant part of that buſineſs 
is the driver's ſtopping fo frequently 
at the alehouſes on the road, ſome- 
times to take a parcel, but oftener a 
dram, : 


* 
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At one of theſe places the vehicle 
which contained our party was ſtand- 
ing, the horſes refreſhing with a pail 
of water, the coachman with a quar- 
tern of Hollands, when Perſiana, hear- 
ing the rattling of a carriage behind, 
looked out, and was inexpreſlibly 
frightened at perceiving it to be that 
of Sir George Patterſon; and as his 
foreglaſs was down, and he was look- 
ing earneſtly forward, ſhe fancied ſhe 
had caught his eye. 

Pale as death ſhe ſuddenly drew her- 
ſelf up jnto the corner of the carriage ; 
but what was her conſternation at hear- 
ing his voice inſtantly calling to the 
poſtillions “ ſtop! ſtop!” 

The carriage ſtopped, and nearly 
oppolite to the ſtage, but ſomething 
forwarder, ſo that he could only ſee 
thoſe who fat backward, and Perſiana 

{at 


ſat with her face to the horſes, the 
fide next the chaiſe, : 

Her apprehenſions of diſcovery 
were indeed inſtantly diſpelled by Sir 
George's informing his ſervant that 
one of the horſes had a ftone in his 
foot; but her extreme fright was ſo 
obvious, that Mr. Bringloe—ſo was 
the younger clergyman called—caught 
her hand, and called to the man of the 
houſe to bring water to a lady who was 
fainting, 

«© Oh no, no,” ſhe cried, in a whiſ- 
pering voice. I beſeech you, Sir, 


not to hinder the coachman—tell him 


to get forward—I ſhall be well when 
he goes on.” 

„Why now,” ſaid Mr. Moyſton 
with a ſmile at his own ſagacity,“ ſure, 
Miſs, *tis not the handſome man in 
the chariot that frightens you ſo? ſhall 

I tell 
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I tell him how affected you are by a 
glimpſe of him, and deſire him to 
make an apology ?” 

„ Oh! Sir, for heaven's ſake!” the 
anſwered in the fame low tone of 
voice, “ do not ſpeak to him unleſs 
you wiſh me to expire at your feet. 
Intreat the coachman to go forwards, 
] beſeech you let him get on.” 

Here you coachman,” called out 
Captain Thomſon, “d -n you where 
are you ? are we to wait here all day, 
ra'cal, whilſt you are guzzling your 
gin? Get into your box this inſtant, 
or I'll blow your brains out.“ 

However before the coachman 
thought proper to obey this peremp- 
tory command, the ftone being taken 
from the horſe's hoof, and Sir George 
too abſorbed in his own reflections to 
1 to what was paſſing in his neigh- 
bourhood, 
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bourhood, his carriage ſet off at a rate 
which ſeemed to give very little chance 
of the coach's overtaking 1t again, and 
relieved Perſiana's mind of all dread of 
the rencontre; her colour returned, 
and ſhe was able to fit upright. 

But Mr. Moyſton, who with great 
natural torpidity was ſometimes ſeized 
with an inclination to be witty, and 
dearly loved what he called a joke, 
that is, ſaying any rude thing which 
came uppermoſt, which he perceived 
painful to another, though without the 
leaſt ill natured intention, for having 
no feelings himſelf it was impoſſible 
for him to Teſpe& the feelings of 
others; indeed for this practice he 
might plead the humane advice of 


Pope: | 


Laugh at your friends, and if your friends are ſore, 
So much the better you may laugh the more. 


Where 
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Where the fine edge of the wit com- 
penſates for the keenneſs of the ſatire, 
we may perhaps endure the pain of the 

one, in conſideration of the beauty of 
the other; but to be lacerated, man- 
gled, and bruiſed by a woodman's axe 
is beyond the ſufferance of any human 
patience : this dull joker, with many 
a witleſs jeſt, continued to teaze Per- 
ſiana with the handſome gentleman in 
the chariot and four. 

« Nay now, Miſs, own it is ſome 
ſweetheart,” | 

& Indeed, Sir, I ſhall acknowledge 
no ſuch thing.” 

„„ Well, you will leave us to our 
own thoughts on the matter?“ 

e do; and ſincerely wiſh—par- 
don me—that thoſe thoughts were con- 
fined to your own boſoms ““. 
I am ſotry, Miſs, I have put you 
out of humour: a a proof, ” added he, 

aſſccting 
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affecting archneſs, that he is not indif- 
ferent to you.” 

Captain Thomſon, who had been 
ſome time ſilent, that moment looked 
at her; their eyes met; ſhe bluſhed. 

« Ah! hah! Miſs!” ſaid Moyſton, 
“I perceive by your colouring how it 
is. What ſay you, Captain?“ added 
he, clapping the officer on the knee, 
what would you give to be in his 
cloaths?“ 

* The Indies if I poſſeſſed them,“ 


anſwered he with a ſigh. OY 


« La now papa!” ſaid Miſs Betſy, « 
if it was Miſs's humble ſervant ſhe 
would not have been ſo much afraid 
of being ſeen by him.” 8 

« Poh fool,” ſaid the father,“ ſhe 
would not be ſeen by a man of his 
grandeur in a ſtage coach. It would 
ruin her fortune for ever.” 


Perſiana 


* 
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Perſiana could not help ſmiling at 
this conceit. It mult be confeſſed, 
Sir,” ſaid ſne, that you have infi- 
nite penetration: and now you have 


made this acknowledgment, will you 


be kind enough to drop a ſubject which 
I aſſure you gives me no pleaſure?” 

«© Oh, ay Miſs, to be ſure, I will 
joke no more if you deſire it: but I 
knew J was right; ay, ay, let me alone; 
yes, yes, I knew py 
' Harrafied with the fear of again 
meeting Sir George, and loſt in painful 
conjectures on the occaſion of his jour- 
ney, Perſiana was very little alive to 
the company the reſt of the afternoon; 
ſhe was ſilent, abſent, and evidently | 
unhappy. Captain Thomſon, though 
extremely attentive to her, was very 


little talkative; but the ſilence of this 


part of the company was ſufficiently 
compen- 
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compenſated by the loquacity of the 
reſt; and Mrs, Moyſton and her 
daughter madethemſelves large amends 
in their own ideas in their diſplay of 
ſuperior underſtanding and knowledge, 
for the ſuperiority of the ſtranger's 
beauty; and Mr. Bringloe, who' was 
exceedingly attentive to all that paſſed, 
and ſeemed to be fond of inveſtiga- 
ting characters, finding he could draw 
no matter of amuſement from the other 
two, diverted himſelf with theſe, and 
fully gratified his own humour, and 
their vanity at the ſame time, by his 
queſtions, his affected ignorance, and 
pretended wonder. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Yet ſpeak, thy ſoul, afflicted as thou art! 

Speak then, and give thy lab'ting boſom vent; 

My pity is—my friendſhip ſhall be thine. 
MALLET. 


As Captain Thomſon's regiment 


was quartered at the town where our 
ſtage coach party were to ſleep, his 


Journey ended there; but he could 


not deny himſelf the ſatisfaction of 
ſupping with our heroine: he felt an 
invincible regret at parting from her, 
though from the imagined pre-engage- 
ment of her heart he could not enter- 
tain the moſt diſtant idea of ſucceſs, 
After ſupper he engaged her in a ſe- 
parate converſation, and endeayoured 

in 
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in the moſt delicate manner to gain 
ſome knowledge of her name, her fa- 
mily, and the part of the town to 
which ſhe was going, but had the 
mortification to find all his enquiries 
baffled, and himſelf left without ihe 
moſt diſtant clue to either. 

He took his leave for the evening; 
but though the coach ſer out by four 
the next morning, he was up as early 
as thoſe who were to go in it; and 
with many tender wiſhes, ſoft preſſures 
of the hand, and long drawn fighs— 
ſymptoms of a paſſion which would 
have flattered and delighted moſt girls 
of her age, fo inſenſible was Perſiana 
rendered by the deep pre-occupation 
of her thoughts, that ſhe did not per- 
ceive them: ſhe however expreſſed 
herſelf very forry at loſing ſo agreeable 
a companion; but he was too well 

Vol, I. K verſed 
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verſed in the female heart to miſtake 
politeneſs for partiality ; and the com- 
pliment gave him no pleaſure: but 
unable to ſupport the idea of for ever 
loſing ſight of her, as an indiſpenſable 
engagement prevented his going to 
town himſelf, he put a confidential 
ſervant into the baſket of the coach, to 
watch her motions, and diſcover to 
what place ſhe went. | 
Moyſton, who prided himſelf in his 
ſagacity in diſcovering what a perſon 
mult have had no eyes not to perceive, 
as he had been forbidden to ſpeak any 
more of the gentleman in the chariot 
and four, joked, as he called it, with- 
out mercy with Perſiana on the paſſion 
of the poor Captain; and Bringloe, 
who had inceſſantly watched in ex- 
pectation, by ſome unguarded word, 


to develope the myſtery which ſeemed 
| g to 
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to ſurround her, now addreſſed the 
chief of his converſation to her. 
At perfect eaſe in regard to this im- 
puted lover, ſhe replied to the jeſts of 
Moyſton with much pleaſantry, and 
anſwered the ſenſible diſcourſe of Bring- 
loe with a ſpirit and animation he did 
not expect. 

Bringloe's education had been libe- 
ral; he had much literary knowledge, 
joined to a perfect acquaintance with 
men and manners: few could pierce 
with keener penetration the receſſes of 
the heart, or develope with nicer ae- 
curacy the rea] character; yet there 
was ſomething in this young lady 
waich puzzled him extremely : the 
innocence of her look, the dignity and 
elegance of her manners, the virtue 
and nobleneſs of her ſentiments, de- 
noted her not only of the beſt but of 
| 'K2 the 
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the higheſt order of mankind: yet at 
her tender age alone, unattended, 
taken up at a paltry inn in a ſmall 
town upon the road, alarmed at the 
approach of every, carriage, terrified 
almoſt into fits at the appearance of 
one man of figure — what was he to 
think? 

_ - With the moſt conſummate art he 
endeavoured to gain her eſteem; and 
in his converſation took care to diſ- 
play ſentiments ſo liberal, ſo noble, ſo 
Juſt, and ſo delicate, that he ſucceeded 
to his utmoſt wiſh. Tired of the nau- 
ſeous jeſts of Moyſton, and the imper- 
tinence of the wife and daughter, ſhe 
liſtened to him, pleaſed at having found 
a mind ſo congenial with her own: 
and innocent and inexperienced in the 
human heart, imagined that the con- 
verſation muſt be a tranſcript of the 


foul, 
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ſoul, ignorant that it required differ- 
ent talents to talk well, and to act juſtly. 
The ſpirits of Perſiana held tolera- 
bly well till after dinner: but when 
they were re-ſeated in the coach, ſhe 
reflected that the next time they ſtep- 
ped out it would be in that great city, 
of which and it's inhabitants ſhe was 
alike ignorant: ſhe had heard much 
of the ſwarm of ſharpers with which 
that place abounds; ſhe knew not who 
to apply to for advice to avoid their 
deception; what was ſhe to do with 
herſelf when ſhe arrived there? how'. 
was ſhe to procure lodgings? who 
would take into their houſe a perſon 
whom nb one knew, whom none 
could recommend? A thouſand pain- 
ful queſtions of this Kind ſhe aſked 
herſelf, without being able to anſwer 
one: and her unſupported and friend- 
K 3 leſs 
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leſs ſtate bore ſo heavy on her imas 


gination, that it was with difficulty 
ſhe reſtrained her tears. Every mile 
ſtone which they paſſed, as being ſo 
much nearer the end of her journey, 
ſeemed to give her additional terrors. 
Bringloe remarked her encreaſing 
uneaſineſs, and endeavoured by the 
molt ſprightly ſallies to divert and 
amuſe her: ſhe liſtened to him indeed, 
but it was with an air as if ſhe xnew 
not what he ſaid; and her mouth 
ſometimes formed itſelf to a ſmile, 


whilſt her eye was devoid of that ſpar- 


kle of pleaſure which diſtinguiſhes it 
from grimace. | | 
The Moyltons were fet down at a 


village about ten miles ſhort of the 
capital. How far are we from Lon- 


don, Sir?” ſaid ſhe, the moment the. 
door 


„ 
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door ſhut after them. © Ten miles, 
Madam,” was the anſwer. | 

* Only ten miles!“ ſhe exclaimed. 
«© Good heavens only ne ſhort huur 
and then ! Her agony. was ſo 
great at the reflection of her encreaſing 
difficulties that ſne burſt into a flood 
of tears. | 
Bringloe fixed his eyes upon her 
with an air of tender compaſſion. 
„% Pardon, Madam,” ſaid he, “a cu- 
riolity which your extreme agitation 
has awakened ; but ſurely ſome pecu- 
liar fate awaits you, which occaſions - 
theſe painful emotions.” 

“% Alas!” ſhe replied, claſping her 
hands in agony, „I know not what 
fate awaits me: yet ſure it mult be 
bitter, if it is worſe than I have al- 
ready experienced.” 


| if 3 « fear 
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6c fear being thought impertinent, 
Madam; yet who can ſee ſo much 
beauty and virtue in diſtreſs without 
being too much intereſted for common 
forms? I am, 'tis true, a ſtranger ; 
yet I flatter myſelf if you knew me I 
ſhould not be found unworthy your 
confidence. Perhaps I might be hap- 
py enough to render you ſome ſervice. 
I ſhould think myſelf honoured by 
your commands.” 

© How good you are, Sir!“ 

«© Commend not my goodneſs, Ma- 
dam, till you put it to the teſt: and 
ſuffer me to obviate ſome objections 
which your prudence may ſuggeſt 
_ againſt your accepting the offered ſer- 
vices of a ſtranger. You are young 
and beautiful; I am a man, and one 
of whoſe character you are utterly un- 

acquainted ; but I am of a profeſſion 

| in 
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in which vice is univerſally diſcou- 
raged, and at, an age when the paſſions 
give up their mad guidance to reaſon 
and honour ; the ſacerdotal character 
ought to be ſome ſecurity to you, and 
your father I imagine is not more than 
forty ſix, Your modeſty and propriety 


of conduct, your good ſenſe, and juſt 


and liberal ſentiments, I own have 
caught hold of my affections; but 
they are not the affections of a young 
man, Madam; not ſuch as we parted 
from this morning: with ſuch a one 


it would be indeed dangerous to truſt - 
yourſelf; my heart is only ſenſible to 
paternal tenderneſs, the love of a father 


for a beautiful daughter; ſuch an at- 
fection, as I imagine, in our diſembo- 
died ſtate, where there is no marrying 
or giving in marriage, we ſhall feel for 
each other; the love of ſoul for ſoul: 


ſuch 
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boeh, Madam, i is the panda you have 
| awakened in my breaſt, and which will 
find it's gratification in being allowed 
to contribute to your happineſs : it is 
friendſhip, and a friendſhip of the 
pureſt kind : ſuffer me to ſolicit your's 
in return: if on farther acquaintance 
you find me a pr ſuch a bleſſing, 
then withdraw it.“ 

Oh! Sir, your words bear fo 
many marks of genuine goodneſs, that 
I cannot doubt their reality, and your 
offered friendſhip 1s too flattering to 
ſuch a forlorn wretch as myſelf not to 
be accepted with tranſport. Oh! it 
is the moſt fortunate circumſtance— 
it is one of the happieſt incidents of 
my life ; for you ſee before you Sir 
the moſt wretched of her ſex; with the 
, molt perfect innocence, branded with 
the name of guilt ; thrown by a com- 

bination 
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bination of the moſt cruel circumſtan- 
ces, from habitual affluence to abject | 
poverty; thruſt from the roof which 
had ſheltered my helpleſs infancy, into 
a world where I am utterly unknown; 
ſhuddering as I approach that great 
city, where I have not one friend to 
receive me, and conduct my inexpe- 
rienced ſteps,” 

* Your pathetic ſtory, Madam, 
would extract tears from marble, But 

what are your proſpects ?” 

% As my education has been a li- 
beral one, and I have been uſed to the 
tuition of children, I could wiſh to 

be received into ſome family as go- 
verneſs to young ladies.” 

I have not a doubt, my dear Ma- 
dam, bur I can procure you ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment; for I have the honour _ B 
of being in habits of intimacy with 

ſome 
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ſome of the firſt families in the king- 
dom ; but in the interim, as you have 
no friend to receive you in town, your 
accommodation there muſt.be the firſt 
conſideration, I have a female rela- 
tion, a woman of the moſt unblemiſhed 
and irreproachable character, over 
whom I am well aſſured I have ſuffi- 
cient influence to induce her to re- 
ceive you; and under her protection 
you will be ſafe and happy, whilſt I 
look round for an agreeable ſituation ; 
for ſhe has a moſt excellent heart, and 
is one of the ſweeteſt tempered crea- 
tures+in the univerſe,” 

Oh Sir! words are inadequate—” 

« inſiſt upon your repreſſing the 
effuſions of a heart which J perceive is 
too ſenſible of ſmall benefits: the ob- 
ligation is wholly on my ſide; for I 
really have more pleaſure in contribut- 
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ing to your happineſs, than you have 
in receiving my trifling ſervices : but 
by what name ſhall I announce you?“ 

& I will Sir, at ſome fit opportuni- 
ty, recount to you my melancholy 
tale; when you will find I have no 
legal right to any; but as that which 
I have hitherto borne, might diſcover 
me, by ſome unſuſpe&ted means, to a 
man whom it concerns my honour to 
ſecrete myſelf from, would it not be 
better to aſſume another?“ 

think it would.“ 

« Be fo kind then, Sir, as to call 
me Melcombe,” 

The coach was by this time arrived 
in town: a hackney one was called; 
in which our heroine and her new 
friend was carried to the lady's houſe 
he mentioned, Bringloe left Perſiana 
in the carriage while he ſtepped in to 

I | Prepare 
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prepare his relation to receive her. 
He found her at home and alone, and 
quickly gained her permiſſion; for ſhe 
was, as he told Perſiana when he led 
her into the houſe, one of the beſt 
tempered women breathing, 

This lady received Perſiana with an 
air of much kindneſs. © You never, 
couſin,” ſaid ſhe, „did a more oblig- 
ing thing than bringing this charming 
young lady to me, for I ſhould have 
been obliged, contrary to my inclina- 
tion, to ſtay in town this ſummer ; and 
as almoſt every creature is flown into 
the country, I was dying with ennui for 
want of company. Sit down on this 
ſopha by me, my dear Madam; you 
have had a tedious and fatiguing jour- 
ney : you ſhall have ſome coffee im- 


* mediately. Couſin Bringloe, we will 


not part with you till after ſupper: we 
| will 
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will have ſomething light at an early 
hour, and we will diſcard him ſoon af- 
ter, Madam, that you may retire to 
your repoſe in good time.” 

This good humoured civility dif- 
pelled all thoſe cruel apprehenſions 
which had for ſo many hours tortured 
the boſom of Perſiana : ſhe thought 
herſelf the moſt fortunate creature on 
earth in the unexpected acquiſition of 
two ſuch friends, She endeavoured to 
expreſs her ſenſe of the obligation, but 
on that ſubject ſhe was enjoined ſilence, 
though theſe good people ſeemed to. 
hear her with great pleaſure on any 
other. The evening was ſpent in the 
moſt pleaſant manner imaginable ,z and 
our heroine was conducted to an ele- 
gant apartment by her obliging hoſ- 
teſs; where, her boſom ſwelling with 
oratitude, and the ſweet illuſions of 

hope 
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hope gilding her proſpects, ſhe paſſed 
a very different night from the pre- 
ceding. | 


CHAPTER XI, 


With flattering words he ſweetly wooed her, 
And offered fair gifts to allure her ſight. 
| SPENCER». 


Uxuskp to the noiſes of the 
town, Perſiana awoke ſome hours be— 
fore the time a modern belle encloſes 
her eyes. She aroſe: her bundle, all 
her baggage, had been brought into 
her apartment, and ſhe opened it for 
ſome clean linen. She had put into it 
a fine muſlin dreſs, which took up 
but little room, and ſhe thought her- 
| RE. 
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ſelf fortunate in having ſo done, as the 
one ſhe had on was ſomewhat the 
worſe for having travelled two days in 
a ſtage coach, 

But the inſpeQion of had ſcanty 
wardrobe gave her pain, © I muſt,” 
ſaid ſhe with a ſigh, © buy me ſome 
cloaths : an expence my purſe can ill 
afford: but it will, I hope, enable me 
to procure what 1s abſolutely neceſſary 
till my good friends point me out a 
mode of ſubſiſtence; and I muſt con- 
ſult Mrs. Dennis, (which was the 
name of Mr. Bringloe's friendly cou- 5 
ſin,) on the moſt frugal manner of 
laying out my money.“ 

Having dreſſed herſelf with her 
uſual neatneſs, ſhe threw up the win- 
dow, and fat herſelf down to view the 
moving picture, which the buſy crowd 
in a large ſtreet exhibit. The ſcene 

Vol. I. L was 
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was novel; but whilſt ſhe was intently 

gazing on it, ſhe was herſelf as much 
| remarked by a ſervant in livery, who 
walked two or three times on the other 
fide of the way. It was the ſervant 
which Captain Thomſon had ordered 
to follow her: he had attended the 
hackney coach; but in the twilight 
not being quite certain of the houſe, 
he had returned thus early to mark it, 
and make enquiries after its inhabi- 
tants of the tradeſmen in the neigh- 
| bourhood. By ſeeing Perſiana at the 
window he was certain of not being 
miſtaken, and having obtained all the 
information in his power, he departed 
to find a conveyance down to his 
maſter. 

After ſome time, Mrs. Dennis tap- 
ped at the chamber door, to enquire 
how her fair gveſt had reſted, and to 

invite 
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invite her. to breakfaſt ; which while 
they partook together, Perſiana cam- 
-municated to her new friend the ſcanty 
ſtate both of her wardrobe and finan- 
ces; and a conſultation enſued on the 
moſt proper method of repleniſhing 
the firſt. But the rigid ceconomy of 
our heroine did not meet with the ape 
probation of Mrs. Dennis: in that 
lady's ideas a ſhewy dreſs was indiſpen- 
ſible, in Perſiana's a ſimple neatneſs 
had the preference, and it was difficult 
to adjuſt their different taſtes to each 
other, but much more ſo to our hero- 
e's purſe, 

Mrs. Dennis inſiſted upon bel ke her 
banker: Perſiana could not bear the 
idea of running in debt: Mrs. Dennis, 
however, had an overpowering elo- 
quence; ſhe was not to be denied; 
ſhe laughed at our heroine's narrow 
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way of thinking, ridiculed her quaker 
like taſte, aſſured her ſne would be 
different from every creature in the 
world, and ſhe would be aſhamed to 
ſhew herſelf to that polite company to 
whom ſhe wiſhed to introduce her. 
Arguments like theſe are generally ir- 
reſiſtible: but Perſiana, who did not 
eaſily give up when ſhe thought herſelf. 
in the right, and was not yet perfectly 
convinced ſhe was wrong, though ſhe 
was full of acknowledgments for the 
intended kindneſs, could not conſent 
to lay herſelf under unneceſſary obli- 
gations till ſhe had heard the opinion 
of Mr. Bringloe. | 
That gentleman ſoon made his ap- 
pearance, and to his deciſion the diſ- 
— pute was referred, who gave it clearly 
for his relation; for be aſſured Perſia- 
na that a genteel dreſs was neceſſary to 


procure 
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procure her proper reſpect in the polite - 
world; and the money which was to 
be advanced not worth her thinking 
about, as it. could be repayed with 
ſuch eaſe out of the firſt profits of her 
eſtabliſhment in a very noble family 
which he had in his eye for her; who 
at preſent indeed was out of town; but 
that he would write to the Ducheſs in 
a day or two in ſuch a manner that he 
aſſured himfelf he ſhould not be de- 
nied. 3 "774 | 
Perſiana found Mr. Bringloe's argu- 
ments more convincing than thoſe f 
Mrs. Dennis. She conſented to be 
governed by their ideas of propriety, 
and in three days, with the aſſiſtance 
of the milliners, mantua makers, &c. 
whom Mrs. Dennis introduced to her, 
our heroine in her appearance exhi- 
bited quite the woman of faſhion. 

L 3 it. 
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It had been found impoſſible to ſtir 
out till Perſiana had thrown off the ruſ- 
ticity of her appearance. That impor- 
tant change effected, Mrs. Dennis 
longed for a little freſh air in the park: 
a deſire which met with no oppoſition 
from her gueſt, who, accuſtomed to 
the refreſhing breezes of the country, 
found the cloſeneſs of the town in the 
ſummer ſometimes almoſt inſupporta- 
ble: a coach was therefore ordered to 
. convey them thither ; and Mr. Bring- 
loe, who had ſome buſineſs at another 
part of the town, turned from them 
to diſpatch it that he might meet them 
there, 

As almott all the faſhionable world 
had quitted town, there was ſcarcely 
one in the mall beſide themſelves. 
They had taken a turn or two, and 
then ſeated themſelves, when Mr. 

Bringloe 
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Bringloe approached, accompanied by 
another gentleman of very elegant ap- 
pearance, much younger than himſelf. 

The ſtranger was evidently ſtruck 
with the beauty of our heroine. Ano- 
ther promenade was propoſed, and he 


attached himſelf entirely to her. She 


found his converſation lively and en- 
tertaining, and was not ſorry when 
Mrs. Dennis invited him with Mr. 
Bringloe home to dinner, tho? ſhe was 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed when ſhe heard the 
invitation addreſſed to him under the 
title of my Lord : but as his Lordſhip 
had familiarized himſelf by his pre- 


vious behaviour, ſhe did nor feel her- 
ſelf much awed by his ſuperior rank, 


and by her good ſenſe and ſparkling 
wit, convinced his Lordſhip that her 


mind was as admirable ascher perſon - 


and altogether he found her ſo irreſiſti- 
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bly attractive, that he could not tear 
himſelf from the houſe of Mrs. Den- 


nis till a very late hour. At laſt he 
departed, taking Mr. Bringloe wich 


him. : 
The moment the Earl of Norman- 


ton (for ſuch was the title of that no- 


bleman) left the room“ I congra- 
tulate you, Miſs Melcombe,” ſaid 
Mrs. Dennis; „you have made a 


- moſt important conqueſt,” 


«© What mean you, Madam?“ 
% My meaning is pretty obvious, 
my dear, ſo do not affect ignorance z 
you mult have perceived how deeply 


his Leratup is enamoured with your 


charms.” 
« With mine, Madam?“ ſaid ſhe 


with a deep bluſh, © But I am glad 


to ſee. you in ſuch ſpirits this evening.“ 
| = a * vow 
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% yow I was never more ſerious 
in my life; and it gives me vaſt ſa- 
tisfaction, for he is immenſely rich, 
generous to profuſion, and you may 
make juſt what you pleaſe of him.“ 

% Make of him!” repeated Per- 
fiana, with an air of ſurpriſe, ** Jam 
at a _ Madam, to gueſs your mean- 
ing.” 

& pretty ſimplicity! You gil be 
enabled to diſcover it when his Lords 
ſhip declares himſelf, I am glad how- 
ever my couſin vg has not yet 
written to the Ducheſs.” PIN 

«© Dear Madam! it is very impro- 
bable that his Lordſhip ſhould think 
of ſuch an obſcure girl as myſelf“ “ 

% Not think of you! PII ſtake my 
honour he thinks of nothing elſe. But 
good night, _ dear; go to bed, and 

dream 
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bly attractive, that he could not tear 
himſelf from the houſe of Mrs. Den- 
nis till a very late hour. At laſt he 
departed, taking Mr. Bringloe with 
him. 95 
The moment the Earl of Norman- 
ton (for ſuch was the title of that no- 
bleman) left the room“ I congra- 
tulate you, Miſs Melcombe,” ſaid 
Mrs. Dennis; you have made a 
moſt important conqueſt.“ 
«© What mean you, Madam ?” 

„ My meaning is pretty obvious, 
my dear, ſo do not affect ignorance 5 
you muſt have perceived how deeply 
his Lorlup is enamoured with your 
charms.” 

With mine, Madam ?” ſaid ſhe 
with a deep bluſh, But I am glad 
to my in ſuch ſpirits this evening.“ 
| * &« I vow 


« I vow I was never more ſerious 
in my life; and it gives me vaſt ſa- 
tisfaction, for he is immenſely rich, 
generous to profuſion, and you may 
make juſt what you pleaſe of him.“ 

% Make of him!” repeated Per- 
ſiana, with an air of ſurpriſe. Jam 
at a ny Madam, to _ your mean- 
ing.” * 

60 Pretty ſimplicity! You gill be 
enabled to diſcover it when his Lords 
ſhip declares himſelf. I am glad how- 
ever my couſin Me u has not mo 
written to the Duchels.” 

«© Dear Madam! it is very me 
bable that his Lordſhip ſhould think 
of ſuch an obſcure girl as myſelf.“ 

% Not think of you! PII ſtake my 
honour he thinks of nothing elſe. But 
good night, my dear; go to bed, and 

dream 
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dream of rank, equipage, and al Ly 
© Joys of high life.“ 

To ſay that a girl of eighteen found 
no gratification in perceiving a man of 
quality in her chains, would be deemed 
by all who are acquainted with the hu- 
man heart extremely improbable : 
but if our heroine poſſeſſed ſome ſhare 
of varity, ſhe had at the ſame time a 

much larger portion of pride, which 
proved an admirable corrective of it. 
Perfectly aſſured of the nobility of 
her own extraction, ſhe there met 
Lord Normanton upon equal ground : 
but obſcured as it was by accident, 
diveſted of every external advantage, 
ſhe had at preſent no other method of 
making out her title to it than by a 
dignity, a ſuperiority of ſoul, an eleva- 
tion of ſentiment, and a reſerved and 
guarded conduct worthy of it: upon 
which 
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which, if ſhe ſhould ever be providen- 
tially reſtored to her family, ſhe could 
look back without a bluſh, | 
This had ever been her reſolution, 
from which not even the adulation of 
Lord Normanton could incline her to 
deviates When ſhe laid her head on 
her pillow, and brought, as was her 
cuſtom, the incidents of the day in re- 
view before her, ſhe took her heart ſe- 


verely to taſk for the fooliſh pleaſure 2 4 
it had been ſenſible to in his attentions 


and flattery. It was highly improba- 
ble a man of rank and fortune ſhould 
take for his wife a girl whom nobody 
knew: ſhe turned with impatient and 
offended pride from the idea of his 
thinking to gain her 'on any other 
terms; for even if he offered himſelf 
as an huſband, ſhe was not certain ſhe 
ſhould accept him: & in that cafe,” 

faid 
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ſaid he, „I muſt have time to exà - 
mine his character before I can decide. 
He may be ſuperior to my deſerts, but 
I muff not take for my huſband a man 
who would diſgrace my family when | 
diſcover it,” 

_ Amiable viſionary ! who ſhall blame 
thy romance when by it virtue is ren- 
dered permanent, and prudence in- 


F fuſed into the action of vivacious and 


inconſiderate youth! 

As the reſpected friend, » he 
continued, of my generous pattons, 
I mult ge him with civility, but I will 
ſee him alſo with reſerve. As | can- 
not ſhut my ears to his converſation, 
I will endeavour to convince him that 
he injures my. underſtanding in ſup- - 
poſing me capable of being pleaſed 
with flattery. If he perſiſts in his 
particular behaviour I muſt act as I 

perceive 
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perceive his intentions to be; my vir- 
tuous friends will protect me from an 
unwarrantable addreſs, and a ſerious 
one I ſhall myſelf take time to decide 
upon. N 

When Perſiana went down into the 
breakfaſt room in the morning, ſne 
was ſurpriſed to find Lord Normanton 
already there, ſitting by Mrs. Dennis. 
His Lordſhip addreſſed her with great 
familiarity, which received a conſider- 
able check from the reſerved air and 
grave look of our heroine. 

An arch ſmile from Mrs. Denis 
pointed out the occaſion of this viſit, 
which, though it ſuffuſed her cheeks 
with a deeper glow, called up all the 
pride of her heart; and ſhe ſeated 

herſelf with infinitely more aſſumed 
. Gignity than ſhe would have done as 
the 


the acknowledged daughter of a man of 
quality, | 
After the firſt compliments My 
friend Bringloe, Madam,” faid he, 
e told me laſt night that he was par- 
ticularly engaged this morning, which 
was the reaſon that I paid my devoirs 
thus early, leſt you ſhould want an 
| eſcort to any public place, where I 
ſhould be ſuperlatively happy to. be 
permitted to attend you !” 

Perſiana politely declined the offer: 
but not ſo Mrs, Dennis; ſhe thanked 
bis Lordſhip for his obligingneſs, pro- 
teſted ſne had not the leaſt inclination 
to fit moping at home, and rallied 
Perſiana entirely out of her inclination 
of ſo doing. The day was ſpent in 
rambling from one place to another, 
and the evening at the Hay Market, 
which, as Perſiana had never before 
| ſeen 
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ſeen a play, afforded her a very high 
pleaſure, for the comedy happened to 
be a very good one, and exceedingly 
well acted. 

Ins the early part of the day, Lord 
Normanton was very profuſe of his 
compliments; but before it ended, 
Perſiana convinced him that it really 
was poſſible for a woman to be diſ- 
guſted with flattery: he learned as 
much to reſpect her underſtanding as 
he had before admired her perſon 
and the brilliance of her wit; and 
awed by the mingled dignity and mo- 
deſty of her deportment, he was care- 
ful to repreſs every light and improper 
expreſſion. He dropped the forward 
familiarity of his manner, and treated 
this unknown and obſcure country 
girl with the deference and reſpect due 
to a woman of faſhion : and when he 
departed, 
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departed, Mrs. Dennis, who aſcribed 
to art the dictates of true honour, 
commended her conduct very highly. 
Several days paſſed over in this man- 
ner, Perſiana, though totally ignorant 
of eſtabliſhed forms, unacquainted 
with that nice point in female conduct, 
as far as which virtue may indulge 
without fear of cenſure, but not a 
hair's breadth beyond it on pain of in- 
famy: yet warned by a natural ſenſe 
of decorum, ſne remonſtrated with 
Mrs. Dennis on the impropriety of 
being conſtantly attended to public 
places, and ſuffering themſelves to be 
treated by a man ſo particular in his 
conduct as Lord Normanton, yet of 
whoſe views they were by no means 
aſſured. She was ridiculed for her 
unfaſhionable niceties, her outree opi- 
nions, and was obliged to yield to the 
Ba 2 torrent 
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torrent ſhe could not ſtem. She was 
earried to every place of public diver- 
ſion, ſne un every thing worthy of at- 
tention, and, as ſhe was not devoid of 
that curioſity incident to young and 


ingenious minds, the gratification 


would have been highly pleaſing could 


ſhe have been fatisfied there was no 


impropriety in the company. 


Of his Lordſhip's behaviour, in- 


deed, ſhe had no reaſon to complain. 
He had exchanged the air of conſcious 
ſuperiority for that of the moſt pro- 
found reſpect; his rhapſody of com- 
pliments for broken ſighs and ſtolen 
glances; his open unqualified flattery 


of her perſon, for the more artful and 


inſinuating, though diſtant approbation 
of her ſentiments, and a watchful at- 
tention to every glance which could 
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diſcover the hidden wiſhes of her ſoul, 
which he was aſſiduous to gratify e' er 
they were diſcloſed. 

A conduct ſo delicate, ſo conciliat- 
ing to female vanity, loſt with her 
none of it's merit; for ſhe, who would 
have proudly ſcorned him had he pre- 
ſerved his ſuperior air, when he be- 
came humbled before her, a ſtrong 
ſenſe of the real inequality of their 
preſent ſtations, placed his humility in 
the proper point of view, But ſtill 

| ſhe was not ſatisfied with being eter- 
| nally out with him in public places, 
which, ſhe told Mrs. Dennis, among 
many other objections, looked like 
gratifying her curioſity by taking ad- 
vantage of his wiſh to oblige her. 
That lady and our heroine continued 
to have many debates on the ſubject. 
What 
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What Mrs, Dennis's part of the argu- 
ment wanted in reaſon and delicacy, 
when balanced againſt Perſiana's, was 
abundantly compenſated by an unan- 
ſwerable laugh of ridicule at her want 
of knowledge of the world, and the 
repetition of ſome emphatic words of 
irreſiſtible power, as outree ! ridicue 
lous ! narrow-ſoul'd ideas! illiberal 
ſentiments! What reaſon, _ what ar- 
gumerſt could weigh againſt exclama- 
tions and interjections ſuch as theſe ? 
Mr. Bringloe, (whom now ſhe ſel- 
dom ſaw, for he had a declared aver-. 
fon to public places, and Mrs. Dennis 
and her party were ſeldom at home,) 
ſhe' could not conſult as ſhe wiſhed to 
have done upon this occaſion; for 
ſhe never could happen of him by him- 
ſelf, and ſhe did not care to let Mrs, 
M 2 Dennis 
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Dennis perceive want of confidence 
in her, by, requeſting; a private inter- 
view. When the. did ſee him, ſhe 
thought he appeared diſpirited and 
uneaſy; and upon; thoſe occaſions ſhe 
never failed, by the moſt. obliging at- 
tontions, and by every little amuſing 
method, to endeavour to enliven him 
and: diſſipate his chagrin; but could 
never perceive her efforts had the 
wiſhed effect, and the obſervation 
gave her uneaſineſs, as ſhe really felt a 
filial affection for him. She mentioned 
it to Mrs. Dennis, but that lady per- 
ſuaded her ſne was miſtaſten, and that 
he was juſt the ſame as ever ſhe knew 
him. | 
At laſt, Lord Normanton taking 
advantage one morning of Mrs, Den- 
nis's- accidentally going out of the 
room for ſomething ſhe wanted, de- 
| clared 
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clared thoſe ſentiments of which he 
had before given too ſtrong implica- 
tions much to ſurpriſe: our heroine; 
and the declaration was accompanied 
with that timidity which ever marks. 2 
| real paſſion; and was made with all 
that explicitneſs highly proper in the 
apparent diſparity. of, their ſituations in 
life; and. without which, he had,pene- 
tration ſufficient to diſcover, Perſiana 
would not have liſtened to him a mo- 
ment. IP 

Though from his late behaviour 
Perſiana had every reaſon to expect 
this ecclairciſſement, yet ſhe was too 
confuſed and embarraſſed to make any 
immediate anſwer; and Mrs. Dennis 
entering, for that time ended the con- 


ference. 
But the ice once broken, his Lord- 
ſhip found no difficulty in renewing 
h the 
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the converſation, which he did that 
evening as they walked in Vauxhall 
Gardens; and though he could not 
bring her to an immediate deciſion in 
his favour, he yet had no reaſon to 
deſpair of ſucceſs. 

Her heart had never known any 
predilection in favour of another: his 
perſon was rather handſome than 
otherwiſe; his manners marked the 
man of faſhion; his converſation was 
lively and amuſing ; his underſtanding 
above mediocrity, and if he poſſeſſed 
not the utmoſt refinement of ſenti- 
ment, or rigidity of honour, he per- 
fectly knew how to aſſume the ſem- 
blance of both: add to theſe, a for- 
tune large and unincumbered, high 
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rank, and ſplendid taſte, and then tell 


me what our fair foundling could ob- 
ject to him? 


. 
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True ſhe did not find in her own 
heart that ardour, that fervency of af- 
fection which he profeſſed to feel for 
her; ſhe neither ſunk into melancholy 
at his abſence dor fluttered into con- 
vulſions on his unexpected approach; 
ſhe experienced noother ſenſations than 
efteem for an amiable and agreeable 
man, and gratitude for that diſintereſted 
affection which was to lift her from the 
moſt forlorn and deſerted ſtate, to 
wealth and grandeur, 

It would be the higheſt ingrati- 
tude,” ſaid the to herſelf, as ſhe re- 
flected on all theſe things on her pil- 
low, “to keep ſo dilintereſted, ſo 
generous a heart one moment in ſuſ- 
pence: he has been too delicate to en- 
quire into the particulars of my ſtory, 
which I never have found any oppor- 
tunity to communicate to Mr. Bring- 
loe 
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toe, or inclination to tell to Mrs. Den- 
nis; but I vill inform him of the 
whole; and I will open my whole ſoul 
to him. If he approves of a girl of 
unknown origin, and Haſted character, 
for a wife, if he will be content with 
the ſentiment of eſteem and friend- 
ſhip, in return ſor a warmer paſſion, I 
will no longer heſitate.” 

On theſe ingenuous principles ſhe 
governed herſelf: for finding him in 
the parlour when ſhe went down in 
the morning, and Mrs. Dennis taking 
herſelf out of the room the momert 
breakfaſt was over, he renewed the 


converſation of the evening before, anc 


ſhe then, in the moſt frank and expli- 
cit manner unfolded her ſentiments 

and her ſtory to him. 
Though he had very great pleaſure 
in hearing her talk, yet the beavtiful, 
| an.matcd, 
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animated, and varying expreſſion of 
her countenance, as ſhe recited her 
little pathetic tale, was ſo much more 
the object of his admiration, that he 
attended much leſs to what ſhe ſaid 
than the manner of it; and had he 
been queſtioned concerning her ſtory 
half an hour after, could not T believe 
have repeated a ſingle circumſtance. 
But he felt himfelf much more inte- 
reſted in thoſe ſentiments which related 
to himſelf. It would have given him 
the moſt ęxquiſite delight to have re- 
ceivyed the ſoft confeſſion of reciprocal 
love; but as he had no mean opinion 
of his own accompliſhments, he flat» 
tered himſelf with ſoon being able to 
inſpire her with an equal tenderneſs, 
and gave himſelf up to rapture on her 
conſenting to be his, though he could 
not induce her to fix the day, and he 
3 N left 
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left her very reluctantly to attend 
ſome buſineſs which required his pre- 
A. EE 5 | 
He had been gone out of the room 
but a few minutes, when Bringloe 
entered. As the author of her open- 
ing happy proſpects, Perſiana re- 
garded him with the moſt fervent gra- 
titude; and in the fullneſs and warmth 
of her heart ſne poured out the moſt 
animated expreſſions of it, bleſſing 
him as her preſerver in the hour of 
diſtreſs and deſpair. 

Her own emotions prevented her in 
a great meaſure from attending to his; 
yet ſhe was ſurpriſed to ſee with what 
coldneſs he heard her: that inſtead of 
expreſſing pleaſure at her approaching 
union with Lord Normanton, his 
countenance wore more an air of ſor= 
row and compaſſion; and ſhe was 

hinting 
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hinting at her fears that ſome ſecret 
grief oppreſſed his mind, and he was 
looking as if he wiſhed to communi- 
Cate ic to her, when Mrs, Dennis en- 
tered the room: he took up his hat, 
and walked out abruptly. 

As Mrs. Dennis had before diſcou- 
raged Perſiana's remarks on the change 
in Mr, Bringloe's manner, ſhe ſaid 
nothing of it now, expecting that he 
would himſelf confeſs the reaſon at 
their next interview; but received her 
congratulations on the ecclairciſſement 


which Lord Normanton had informed 


her had taken place between himſelf 
and our heroine, with great chearful- 
neſs; ſhe however found herſelf diſ- 


appointed in ſeeing Mr. Bringloe; for. 


his Lordſhip, who joined. them, 'at 
dinner, informed them that he had 


About an hour before fat out for the 
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country to attend a near relation, who 
was ſuppoſed at the point of death; 
and to his being acquainted with the 
danger of his friend. ſhe imputed the 
melancholy which had marked his be- 
haviour, and rendered him incapable 
of participating her pleaſure. 

Perſiana now no longer objected to 
the attendance of her noble lover : he 
ſpent almoſt every hour with her which 
was not devoted to ſleep or the toilet, 
and every day brought her ſome rich 
or elegant preſent, which though 
from innate delicacy ſhe accepted with 
reluctance, yet, as from a man who 
was molt aſſuredly ſoon to become her 
huſband, ſhe could not refuſe. 


„ 
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